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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


More men, more men, half a million more men 
ready to strike now—that, too clearly, is the one 
supreme need of the moment; and the dismal fact 
faces us in this country that, virtually, we have no 
more men ready to-day to aid ourselves and France. 
We are almost stripped bare of seasoned troops as it 
is, and the vast bulk of the remainder consists of 
untrained and unhardened youths, full of mettle and 
patriotism it is true, but, unfortunately, as yet not 
out or hardly out of their civilian clothes. At no 
moment of the war so far, and at no moment before 
the war, has the utter failure of Lord Haldane’s 
programme—if Great Britain is to take part in Conti- 
nental policies and in Continental wars—been so well 
illustrated as it is to-day. If we had at this moment 
the men to pour into France which Lord Roberts’s 
scheme would have given us, the war by now really 
might be half over instead of there being many months 
and. perhaps a year or so of it to come. ‘ 


What will happen, we fear, will be this: Thousands 
upon thousands of the youths now being fitted into 
khaki may have to be put into the field long before 
they are really capable of enduring the fatigue which 
a campaign like this means. They have come straight 
from a sedentary or, at any rate, largely from an 
indoor life, and they ought to be gradually seasoned 
till they become troops able to bear long marches and 
exposure to all sorts of weather. Instead, they are 
to be turned into troops, forsooth, ‘‘ whilst you 
wait!’’ There is something really terrible and piti- 
able in this, and a heavy responsibility lies on those 
to-day who opposed, for political and other purposes, 
incessantly and effectually Lord Roberts’s proposals. 
But now that Lord Roberts’s warnings have turned 
out perfectly true in every respect, a still heavier 
responsibility will attach to any person or paper in 
this country who still shies away from National Ser- 
vice. We simply must have it, unless we decide to go 
out and stay out of Continental policy henceforth 


entirely. 


The German invaders of France have stood at bay 
this week from Laon to Verdun. Their retreat has 
not yet become a rout. The line on which they have 
halted is a carefully chosen crest of country; and along 
the whole front counter attacks upon the Allies are 
still delivered. We have rolled back the German tide ; 
and with good fortune we must irresistibly roll it 
further yet—to the Meuse and the Rhine. But the 
task is not an easy one. It is no longer a pursuit, but | 
a battle. There will be no faltering in skill, courage 
or energy on the part of the Allies. They know full 
well that they are dealing with a difficult enemy, at 
bay and furiously disappointed. We have to keep in 
remorseless contact with him, and to make it increas- 
ingly difficult for him either to hold his positions or to 
spare one unit of his force for the eastern campaign. 
The position is hopeful and heartening when we think 
of what were our expectations a fortnight ago. We 
have done splendidly in retreat, and are doing well in 
attack. But the German enemy is still established on 
French soil. Indeed, he is unbroken and firmly en- 
trenched. There is much to do before there can be an 
utter rout of the foe. The German armies in France 
are still far from being in the plight of the Austrian 
armies in Galicia. 


Henceforth the Germans must in the west stand on 
the defensive, and deal their heaviest blows in the 
east. The report that the Kaiser has moved to the 
eastern frontier is merely a picturesque declaration 
of these undoubted facts. Already German troops 
from the western theatre have. been actively engaged 
in East Prussia. Happily the German staff neglected 
to change its strategic front till Russia had dealt 
Austria a crushing and decisive blow. The Germans 
cannot now begin co-operative offensive campaign 
with Austria. Austria has yet to save the wreck of 
her army. She is unabie to spare a man or a thought 
for her Ally. 


The complete result of Russia’s great campaign in 
Galicia will soon be measured. As soon as the de- 
feated Austrians have been rounded up Russian forces 
of immense strength will be set free. Meantime, in 
East Prussia the raid of General Rennenkampf’s 
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Russian battalions imto German territory has been 
countered. An army of mearly a million Germans 
is operating in this district, and ‘the Russians have for 
the time being fallen back. It is a distinct gain in 
prestige and consolation for the German arms to have 
expelled the Russians from .East Prussia; but the price 
is already paid. Its .paid m the retreat.of the German 
armies in the west before the French and English and 
in the virtual removal of Austria from the field as a 
military factor of importance. The Russian armies, 
by wonderful rapidity of movement, heroic fighting, 
and organisation as efficient as that of her enemy, has 
relieved her Allies in the west and struck dewn the 
confederate enemy in the east. It is a great achieve- 
ment. 


Lieutenant-Commander Horton, of submarine ‘‘Eg’’, 
has obtained the first remarkable success with his 
weapon of war. Well inside the Bight he torpedoed 
a German cruiser and safely withdrew. We are not 
informed of the action in detail, but it was clearly a 
deed of great courage and excellent seamanship. 


The conspicuous passage in Lord Kitchener’s speech 
to the House of Lords on Thursday was undoubtedly 
his tribute to General French. Lord Kitchener, in 
fact, dealt with the one aspect of that feat of arms— 


the British retreat from Mons—concerning which the © 


dispatch of General French was silent. ‘‘ Consummate 
skill and calm courage” are the words of Lord 
Kitchener. Lord Kitchener’s speech is a pleasure to 
read, for every word is scrupulously weighed. His 
summing up of the last phase of the French campaign 
is clearly correct—and no more than correct: ‘‘ The 
tide has turned’’. As to the future, Lord Kitchener 
takes a long view. Our new field armies are to be 
ready in the spring. We are glad to hear that 
special arrangements are being made for the separa- 
tion allowances of soldiers’ wives and families. The 
new scale, starting from a 12s. 6d. a week minimum, 
is better than the old. More than that we cannot yet 
say. We shall shortly return to this question. 


The Parliamentary leaders on Wednesday oppor- 
tunely celebrated the ‘‘ splendid assistance of India ”’ 


Perhaps nothing has so forcibly struck the imagination — 


of our people as the generosity of Imdia—her eager- 
ness to share with us the honour and burden of war. 
India’s offer to pay and maintain the Indian troops on 
the Continent was accepted from the heart on 
Wednesday. 


An oflicial report of the German atrocities in Belgium 
has appeared this week, signed by the Belgian Com- 
mission of Inquiry. We will not dwell upon any one 
detail of the list. Enough is set down to convict the 
German troops of systematic and abominable cruelty. 
Some of these atrocities are clearly acts of rage 
against the Belgian people. Others seem to be the 
deeds, frantic and isolated, of base individual soldiers 
whose arms are not borne with honour. But the main 
suggestion is one of calculated ferocity. Ruthless 
deeds in Belgium were a policy. Farms and villages 
were burned and uprooted by map and ruler. Deli- 
berate and unnecessary suffering was by rote inflicted 
upon non-combatants. Women and children were 
tortured with utter loss of their homes and stores, and 
afflicted with supreme agony of mind as an act of 
State—an act of State that has made its perpetrator 
an outlaw among nations. 


We are not alluding to reports here and there of 
conduct spasmodically cruel and obscene. We trust 
that all such particular cases will be sifted and brought 
into an impartial court. Particular cases can often be 
explained away. They are not the act of a nation. 
But our indictment of the German Army does not rest 
upon these cases. It rests upon the persistent and 
methodical devastation of Belgium and the murder of 
her inhabitants as disclosed in this report, virtually 


confessed by their perpetrators and obvieus to the 
world. These things were not an accident. 


We have learned through one who has seen the 
effects of the German progress and retreat in France 
that, on the whole, the German Army has behaved 
fairly well there. It has paid more or less for what it 
has taken and it has spared the people the outrages it 
inflicted on the Belgian peasantry. In shert, it has 
evidently been the deliberate policy of the German 
Army to discriminate between the twe countries. 


There have been some irresponsible reports about 
“* peace ”’ this week—-following, perhaps, on the Pope’s 
statement last week. We can hardly imagine a mis- 
fortune greater to this country, to the cause of Europe, 
to civilisation—and in the long run to the cause of 
peace itself—than a patched-up peace before Germany 
has been completely beaten down and the power of her 
militarists not merely crippled for a time, but broken 
beyond repair. We say this not for a moment in a 
spirit of vengeance or violence; and, indeed, some of 
the loose and easy talk indulged in to-day about the 
way in which Germans are to be punished—one and 
all, for example, turned neck and crop out of this 
country whether naturalised or not; and at the close of 
the war Germans being forbidden to trade here or on 
the Continent !—seems too childish and mischievous. 
A policy of vengeance will never answer or settle the 
German question: we would have nothing to do with 
it—it is a policy that appeals only to short-sighted and 
narrow-minded people. But destreying the weapon of 
Germany has nothing to do with vengeance: it is a 
policy of precaution and a policy of peace. 


We print a singular letter to-day signed by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. 
Morel, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, and Mr. Ponsonby, 
M.P. They outline a scheme for Great Britain and 
for Europe after the war. The names of several of 
these gentlemen are the names of those who have often 
pressed for a reduction of the British rate of building 
ships. They have told us, in effect, that we need not 
build so hard against Germany. We scarcely think, 
therefore, that Great Britain, when this war is over, 
will desire to entrust her arrangements to these gentle- 
men, who, if they had had their way, would, we fear, 
have annulled the striking power of the British Navy. 
Nor can we think that our Allies, France and Russia, 
will be likelier than Great Britain to trust Mr. Ramsay 
MacDofald, M.P., and his colleagues. France, par- 
ticularly, would be unwilling; because, if these gentle- 
men had prevailed during the last few years, - the 
French ports by now would presumably have been 
bombarded by the German fleet and Paris have been 
at the mercy of the German Army. 


-On 1st August in our second ‘* Note of the Week ”’ 
we wrote: ‘‘ It is impossible to be very hopeful in view 
of the attitude as between Germany and Austria a week 
or more ago: we have too much reason to believe that 
Germany had the power then of persuading Austria to 
hold her hand, but would not use that power. Would 
she have taken this line if her intention had been 
European peace?’’ Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s despatch 
to Sir Edward Grey published this week completely 
bears this out. His clear and able letter leaves no 
doubt at all that Austria, but for the intervention of 
Germany im support and encouragement of the 
Austrian War Party, might easily have come to terms 
with Russia. “ Austria, in fact ’’, our Ambassador 
writes, ‘‘ had finally yielded’’. Austria, unprompted 
by Germany, had ‘‘ good hopes of a peaceful issue. 

M. Schebeko (the Russian Ambassador) to the 
end was working hard for peace. He was holding the 
most conciliatory language to Count Berchtold’’. 
Diplomatic settlement, in fact, only became impossible 
when Germany entered the field of negotiation. 


Sir Maurice de Bunsen, writing to Sir E. Grey, is 
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quite explicit about this. Conversations were going 
well in Vienna as late as the 3oth July. ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately ’’, writes our Ambassador, ‘‘ these conversations 
at St. Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the 
transfer of the dispute to the more dangerous ground 
of a direct conflict between Germany and Russia. Ger- 
many intervened on the 31st July by means of her 
double ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris. The 
ultimatums were of a kind to which only one answer 
is possible, and Germany declared war on Russia on 
the 1st August, and on France on the 3rd August. 
A few days’ delay might in all probability have saved 
Eurcpe {from one of the greatest calamities in history.’ 
Every week we more clearly realise that the present 
war is the work of Germany and Germany alone. 


‘Tt is a great, unforgettable time. We are happy 
to be all at one’. It is a Russian Liberal who writes 
to one of the greatest of Russia’s distinguished men. 
Most of our readers will have read with absorbed 
interest the letter of Professor Paul Vinogradoff in the 
‘* Times ’’ on Tuesday. It shows us a united Russia, 
firm of purpose, enthusiastic, eager of heart, knit toge- 
ther in a strong and perfect league. There are in 
Russia to-day neither Liberals nor Conservatives, 
Poles nor Jews. All are subjects and soldiers of the 
Tsar. The writer who tells us of this has no reason 
to be sanguine, no reason to be prejudiced in favour of 
the dominant party and class in Russia. He has lived 
for years as one of Russia’s celebrated exiles. He bas 
had to refuse office as a Minister of State owing to a 
deep difference of temperament and opinion between 
himself and the Russian bureaucracy. But now he 
comes forward to tell the English people how high are 
his hopes, how enthusiastic his belief in Russia’s new 
spirit and part in the world. 


Nothing we can say, or have already said, as to 
the national greatness of Russia—nothing we have 
urged as to our belief in her good faith and deep 
sincerity of aim in this present war—can compare for 
authority and wisdom with what Paul Vinogradoff has 
himself asserted in his letter to the English. The 
political enemies and critics of Russia, with difficulty 
tempering their hostility and suspicion to the time, are 
here finally set down by one whom they themselves 
must honour as indirectly a “‘ victim’’ of Slav bureau- 
cracy. There is no word of self-justification or com- 
plaint in Vinogradoff’s proclamation of the cause of 
Russia—only a proud assertion of Russia’s unity and 
superb quality at this present time. We trust his 
letter will put a term to all criticism and distrust of 
Russia in this country. 


The downfall of Austria, which really appears to be 
threatened by this—for her—disastrous war, is not a 
matter to be made light of. The people who talk or 
write of it as if it could not remotely affect this 
country except for good are strangely misinformed and 
unimaginative too. There is no European Power 
which such a revolution will not affect, though not the 
most trained historical or political mind can yet tell 
exactly how it will affect us all. They only know for 
sure that it will and must. The tragedy of the Haps- 
burgs must interest everyone who thinks at all and 
has read some modern history. We would recommend 
once again Mr. Wickham Steed’s book, ‘‘ The Haps- 
burg Monarchy”’. To get a true grasp of this war 
Mr. Steed’s brilliant and subtle work is quite 
necessary. 


There are passages in the speeches of our political 
leaders this week concerning the Irish crisis which the 
country will have read with joy and satisfaction. One 
of these passages occurs in the speech of Mr. Bonar 
Law to his supporters at the Carlton Club on Monday. 
‘* However bitter our resentment may be”, he as- 
serted, ‘‘and however justified it is, we have to 
remember that our country comes first; and I ask your 
authority to say now that nothing the Government 


have done will change in any respect our actions in 
regard to the war and to everything connected with 
the war’’. Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, 
spoke in the same sense. ‘‘I am not going to sug- 
gest ’’’, he said, ‘‘ that we intend, because of what has 
happened, to put spokes in the wheel of the Govern- 
ment. They stand for the country, and, as they are 
the Government of the country, we shall support them 
loyally ’’. Finally we must cite the fine words of Sir 
Edward Carson to his men: ‘‘ Our duty at the present 
moment is to the country and the Empire. ‘ Our 
country first’ is, and always has been, our motto’’. 


What is it precisely that the Government have done? 
Let us put it quietly upon record and pass to things of 
greater moment in this present time. When war broke 
out there was an immediate understanding between 
the Government and the Opposition that all political 
and party controversy was adjourned. Pledges were 
exchanged that while the war lasted nothing should be 
done on one side to the disadvantage of the other. 
Mr. Asquith promised the Unionists that the factors 
of the Irish problem should either be resolved by 
common agreement or remain as they were. When 
Mr. Asquith gave this pledge a Home Rule Bill and 
an Amending Bill were, owing to irresistible influences 
in Ulster and at Westminster, on their way side by 
side to the Statute Book. This week the Home Rule 
Bill desired by the Government has been passed to 
the Statute Book. The Amending Bill, desired by the 
Opposition, has been turned down. Such are the 
facts, tersely and scrupulously declared. It is unne- 
cessary to point out that this arrangement is distinctly 
and directly to the advantage of the Government and 
to the disadvantage of their opponents. 


There we must leave the matter. The Opposition 
has made its protest. It could not avoid protesting. 
But it has also declared that it will at this time do 
nothing to weaken or embarrass jhe Government in 
its conduct of the war. No more will be heard of this 
domestic controversy. The Goverment stands before 
Europe and the world as the representative of a united 
nation. We do not disguise that many loyal people 
in Great Britain and Ireland will suffer much indignity 
and distress of mind owing to the conduct of the Liberal 
Cabinet this week. We need not conceal the fact that 
the Unionist Party has been deeply, passionately and 
justly moved to indignation. But Mr. Asquith can 
absolutely count on the patriotism of his opponents. 
The united front will persist until our common enter- 
prise is finished. 


Meantime we would warn all those German critics 
and observers who are watching our British parties and 
hoping breathlessly to detect a rift and weakness in 
our cause, not to be misled by the debate in our 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The parties which 
spoke on Tuesday, so far as our front to Europe and 
the world is concerned, no longer exist. Tuesday’s 
events were an episode—the interim of a political day. 
Mr. Asquith was not leading the country on Tuesday. 
He spoke as a party manager; and, for appearing as 
a party manager at such a time, he will have to answer 
before his people and before history in years to come. 
That unhappy incident is now closed. Its true moral 
for neutral countries, for our Allies, and for our 
enemies, is not a moral which will readily find its way 
into the German Press; for the true moral is this—- 
namely, that the patriotism and loyalty of all parties 
normally opposed to the Government has successfully 
withstood an almost’ tinendurable strain. 


There the matter rests, and will rest, we hope, till 
the close of the war. Probably the view taken by the 
ordinary man or detached outsider is fairly well 
expressed by a stroke of wit heard in a club in Pall 
Mall on Wednesday afternoon: “ In this matter the 
Whigs seem to have used the bad faith whilst the 


Tories have used the bad language ”’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
A FIGHT ABSOLUTELY TO A FINISH. 


HEN last week we wrote in the first ‘‘ Note of 
the Week ”’ that the new Pope had uttered a 
foolish statement about the war and that a Peace 
Council should be at once set up, we wrote, we admit, 
in anger. But since, thinking over the matter, we con- 
sider that we by no means did the Pope the least 
injustice. The Pope seems to us to have made an 
uncalled for, a thoughtless, and a wrong-headed state- 
ment. First, it is not short of ridiculous at a time like 
this to entreat the nations ‘‘ to grasp the hand of good- 
fellowship’. Secondly, it is proposing a course which, 
if adopted, would encourage and countenance—and 
tend even to perpetuate—the huge ill of German 
adoration of the might is right creed. Has the 
new Pope really followed the course of affairs 
in Europe of late? Is he fully alive to what has 
been going forward in Belgium? Where by fire 
and sword the perfectly innocent and unfortunate 
peasantry has been driven to hopeless ruin and despair ? 
Has the Pope considered Louvain at all and the terrible 
crime done there? Is he following really watchfully 
the colossal campaign of official hard lying which the 
German Government is organising in neutral countries 
and in Germany as scientifically as Carnot organised 
victory? We can scarcely believe that he has closely 
followed the course of events since Austria—enoouraged 
and incited by Germany-—went in to wipe out Servia as 
an independent nation. : 

To found peace and good-fellowship on such a basis 
of wickedness—was there ever a proposal, by a great 
authority, so wanting in common-sense? All we can 
suppose is that the new Pope spoke on the sudden 
impulse of agony and did not wait to think over his 
words at all. We can well understand his feelings in 
the position he has been called to, and we can be sure 
his motives are good, but such demands or cries for 
peace at this time are in a high degree dangerous and 
unwise. 

Peace on such a basis would be infinitely worse than 
any ‘‘ Regicide Peace’’. It would be worse—and 
beyond comparison more dangerous, because of the 
immense sinister power of Germany-—than any peace 
which this or another country has ever made to its 
own detriment or disgrace. The blood of the British 
and French soldiers who have died a patriotic death 
during the last few weeks would be on the hands that 
signed such a peace; and they would be participators 
in the crime at Louvain. 

We suggested last week that, if it is in any way 
practicable, evidence as to the destruction of Louvain 
and the killing of some of the inhabitants should be 
carefully collected and sifted, so that at the end of the 
war the military officials actually responsible for these 
acts should be specially dealt with by the Powers. Lord 
Selborne now presses for a Commission on the subject, 
and in the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith 
said the Home Secretary and the Attorney-General 
would enquire into these charges of atrocity. We need 
not accept all the reports about atrocitics that have 
appeared during the last week. Some, possibly many, 
of them are highly coloured, and possibly the report of 
the Belgian Inquiry published on Tuesday put some of 
these crimes at a maximum. The whole mind and 
imagination of the brave, unfortunate people whose 


country the German Army has been wasting may well | 


be half distraught by the ruin brought upon them. 


Even, however, allowing for this, we cannot doubt that | 
the general conclusions of this Inquiry are founded © 


on a great deal of hard fact. We need not repeat 
individual and particular horrors which the Inquiry 
gives—they have been printed already in the Press, 
and are too appalling to repeat—but the summary is 
essential. 

Commission ’’, says the Press Bureau, “ is 
able to draw the following conclusions from the facts 
which have so far been brought to its notice :—In this 
war, the occupation of any place is systematically 


accompanied and followed, sometimes even preceded 
_by acts ef violence towards the civil population, which 
acts are contrary both to the usages of war and to the 
most elementary principles of humanity. The German 
procedure is everywhere the same. They advance along 
a road, shooting inoffensive passers-by—particularly 
bicyclists—as well as peasants working in the fields. 
In the towns or villages where they stop they begin by 
requisitioning food and drink, which they consume till 
intoxicated. Sometimes from the interior of deserted 
houses they let off their rifles at random, and declare 
that it was the inhabitants who fired. Then the scenes 
of fire, murder, and especially pillage, begin, accom- 
panied by acts of deliberate cruelty, without respect to 
sex or age. Even where they pretend to know the 
actual person guilty of the acts they allege, they do 
not content themselves with executing him summarily, 
but they seize the opportunity to decimate the popula- 
tion, pillage the houses, and then set them on fire. 
After a preliminary attack and massacre they shut up 
the men in the church, and then order the women to 
return to their houses and to leave their doors open 
all night ’’. 

Louvain, though the most frightful of these acts in 
Belgium, is no isolated or exceptional case. It is clear 
that Germany, baffled at first and enraged by the 
resistance at Liége, resolved to have her fill of ven- 
geance on the people. But this is not the only 
explanation. Who can really question that these acts, 
over and above the motive of vengeance for the losses 
at Li¢ge, do represent a settled, thought-out, and 
scientific method of German warfare? One might 
quote passages from Bernhardi that point to the utmost 
rigour in war methods: but a greater than Bernhardi 
may be quoted in this matter. ‘‘ Etoniensis’’ gives 
some deadly maxims of Bismarck in the first letter in 
our correspondence to-day : have not they been pressed 
into terrible practice in the war in Belgium? 

With these general facts and safe conclusions as to 
the modern German methods clear enough to the world 
to-day, we dare not think of or desire any peace or 
negotiations till Germany is completely disarmed and 
put out of all effective action for a very long time to 
come. If the Allies were credulous and weak enough 
to rest content presently with merely crippling her 
armed strength they would have spent their blood and 
treasure in vain. It is certain that in such a case Ger- 
many would recuperate her striking power, and then 
she would take the first opportunity to repay her debt 
to them. It happens that Germany has chosen, this 
time, af astonishingly bad moment for herself to go 
to war, though in one respect—namely, Great Britain 
—-it appeared distinctly a favouring moment. At her 
next essay the luck might be with, not against her all 
round. The “ jealous-hood ’’ of Powers, so promising 
to a violent adventurer during more than one Balkar 
crisis, happens to have been replaced, so far as the 
opposition to Germany goes, by an amity of Powers. 
Next time Germany, if let off merely crippled now, 
struck, the state of things might be so different! 
France and Russia must recognise this. We, above 
all nations, must keep it in mind till this war is forced 
to an absolute. finish; because we are to Germany 
the supreme offender. Had we not interfered with 
our ‘‘ tricky shopkeeper’s war ’’, as a powerful and 
patriotic German newspaper calls it, France by now 
might have been beaten. We daresay that very. many 
Germans to-day are deeply ashamed of what has been 
| done at Louvain: we go further and say we are posi- 
tive they are. But they are arguing with themselves. 
_ that Louvain was due to our vile intervention at the 


| last moment. In fact, it is not in German nature, it 
is not in human nature, to forgive Great Britain for 

_ suddenly, at the psychological moment, turning an 

| equivocal entente into an exact fighting alliance. 

| It is we and not France, not even Russia, who have 

| done the unforgiveable, unforgettable thing : and it is 

| we, therefore, more even than France or Russia, who 


disarmed. Generations since a great British Minister 


must never for a moment rest from war till Germany is. 
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told a friend he never in seventeen anxious European 
years turned to his correspondence in the morning with- 
out a feeling of unease. .Certainly no British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in these times will be able to put 
away anxiety for a day whilst the German menace 
exists. The Allies have had marked, perhaps great, 
successes in the past ten days or so. We have made 
a beginning. But the gigantic part of the task lies yet 
before us; and we have no more patience with the 
comfortable armchair view that it will all be well over 
‘before Christmas ”’ than with the dangerous folly of 
peace talk till Berlin has capitulated. ‘This fight has 
to be to the absolute finish. 


UNITED RUSSIA. 


HERE has appeared this week in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
a noble letter of one of the greatest of living 
men and scholars. Paul Vinogradoff is perhaps better 
known to Europe than to the English public.  Never- 
theless, we have our part in him. It is one of the 
shining deeds of Oxford University to have adopted 
and honoured this master of genius and learning; and 
Oxford has had its reward. To have been inspired and 
led even in small enterprises upon the frontiers of 
scholarship by Paul Vinogradoff of Russia is to have 
enjoyed the finest intellectual experience which modern 
Oxford has to bestow. Vinogradoff, for all who have 
been privileged to know him, is more than a profound 
and just writer of books, honoured at every European 
house of learning. He is a spell—a magnetic centre of 
enthusiasm and vitality. His letter to the English 
people—for so we must regard his communication to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Monday—raised in us first of all an 
impulsive memory of hours that seemed never to be 
long enough—moments when the murk and confusion 
of the darkest chapters in human history and thought 
were rayed by the adventurous fancy of a scholar whose 
imagination ran always leashed with immense know- 
ledge and a scrupulous judgment. But it is not the 
purpose of this article to dwell on a personal debt, 
though that debt is shared by innumerable young men 
scattered to the four corners. It is important for the 
English public to realise that Vinogradoff bears an 
honoured name; but it is even more important for the 
English public to realise that Vinogradoff is a Russian 
Liberal thinker and man of affairs who not many years 
ago was invited to be a Russian Minister of State. He 
is not at this time in a Cabinet at Petrograd because 
he has not yet found a Russian Government advanced 
enough, from his own point of view, to be usefully 
entered. We would remind our readers of this, not 
because we wish to discuss the politics of Professor 
Vinogradoff, but because we wish to point out that he 
is not in the least likely to have a bias in favour of the 
Russian Government of to-day; that he has, in fact, 
refused office and power, and become an exile, as a 
protest against certain defects in Russian administra- 
tion—that every word, therefore, which he writes or 
utters in support of the Russian Government at this 
time has double force. His letter to the English people 
is a document of immense significance. Every word 
is weighted with knowledge of Russia and winged with 
magnanimity towards the supreme Russian party with 
whom its writer has hitherto so persistently disagreed. 
If we keep these things in mind we shall probably decide 
that Vinogradoff’s proclamation of hope and joy in the 
Tsar and his Ministers is perhaps the most remarkable 
message concerning this present war yet uttered. 
“‘ Whatever ’’, he assures us, ‘‘ may have been the 
shortcomings and the blunders of the Russian Govern- 
ment, it is a blessing in this decisive crisis that Rus- 
sians should have a firmly knit organisation and a tra- 
ditional centre of authority in the power of the Tsar. 
The present Emperor stands as the national leader, not 
in the histrionic attitude of a War Lord, but in the 
quiet digrity of his office.’’ 
We are confronted here with the miracle of a united 


Russia. The Polish subjects of the Empire are satis- 
fied. The Jews have rallied to defend a happy future 
in which they have learned to trust; and Russian 
Liberals unanimously support the Tsar: ‘* They have 
realised as one man that this war is not an adventure 
engineered by unscrupulous ambition, but a decisive 
struggle for independence and existence; and they are 
glad to be arrayed in close ranks with their opponents 
from the Conservative side. A friend, a Liberal like 
myself, writes to me from Moscow: ‘It is a great, 
unforgettable time; we are happy to be all at one!’ 
And from the ranks of the most unfortunate of Russia’s 
children, from the haunts of the political exiles in Paris, 
comes the news that Bourtzeff, one of the most pro- 
minent among’ the revolutionary leaders, has addressed 
an appeal to his comrades urging them to stand by their 
country.’’ Since these words were written Bourtzeff 
has decided to return to Russia, without amnesty, to 
take a place in the national ranks and to urge his 
revolutionaries to trust and honour the Tsar. : 
Thus, while that small section of our Liberal public 
in England to which we addressed ourselves a short 
time ago still mistrust our great Ally, and hardly con- 
ceal their enmity, this Russian Liberal speaks to us 
for his united country. A Russian Liberal guarantees 
the good faith and constant idealism of the opponents 
he has good cause to know, the worth of whose word 
he has had every means of attesting. He writes in the 
sense in which we ourselves have written, believing as 
we believe that the friend with whom we British have 
made an historic league is armed with us in a just 
cause and is fighting at peace with herself and in can- 
dour with all men—a friend for whom we may be proud 
and thankful. He is no less certain upon that question 
of culture as to which we have spoken before and shall 
speak again. Russia’s vast spiritual and mental field 
lies idle under the sun of time; but already we have 
reaped a firstfruit harvest comparable in wealth with 
the richest products of modern intellectual Europe. In 
scholarship, music and literature Russia leads rather 
than follows the rest of Europe. We will not now 
insist upon this in detail; but take only those words 
of Vinogradoff which set the spirit of Russia in 
opposition to the disciples of Treitschke and Bernhardi. 
Those who cling to their foolish prejudice against the 
great Empire and people with whom we are allied have 
been free with their scorn for the mujikhs of Russia— 
barbarous, ignorant, credulous, and tractable. Let the 
words of Vinogradoff be their answer. ‘‘ These simple 
people ’’, he tells us, ‘‘ cling to the belief that there is 
something else in God’s world besides toil and greed ; 
they flock towards the light and find in it the justifica- 
tion of their human craving for peace and mercy. For 
the Russian people have the Christian virtue of 
patience in suffering: their pity for the poor and 
oppressed is more than an occasional manifestation of 
individual feeling—it is deeply rooted in national 
psychology. This frame of mind has been scorned as 
fit for slaves! It is indeed a case where the learning 
of philosophers is put to shame by the insight of the 
simple-minded. . . . A book like that of General von 
Bernhardi would be impossible in Russia. If anybody 
were to publish it, it would not only fall flat, but earn 
for its author the reputation of a bloodhound. 
Prussian mercilessness is the finished fruit of Prus- 
sian civilisation—the final word of her thinkers in the 
doctrine of efficiency and power. But Russian 
mercilessness has not come of a cold, deliberate cal- 
culation. Russia’s history, as Russia’s advocate here 
confesses, is stained, as every people's history is at 
some time stained, with ‘‘ cruelty and brutality *’. But 
these were accidents of a barbarism which already is 
outgrown. They are not the final word of Russia : 


they are not the characteristic end and product of her 
evolution. One crime, nobly self-confessed, Russia has 
already repaired—the partition of Poland. This war, 
and the many readjustments which must follow it in 
Europe and the world, will show the Imperial Slav 
in the surprising white light of a country politically 
redeemed and spiritually renewed. Moreover, we in 
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Great Britain will learn to know Russia better. Russia 
has too long been for our public a country and a people 
cold, distant and strange. Her genius has lately begun 
to be felt in the translated works of her literary 
novelists and prophets, in glorious music and great art. 
But hitherto our political and industrial ways have lain 
remote. We have yet to know Russia as a friend; to 
speak with her, as we are speaking now with France, 
in her own tongue; to find her at home in her own 
land. Not till then shall we fully realise the ignorance 
and futility of the narrow English sect which has so 
persistently estranged us. But already we have seen 
enough to realise how impudent is the claim of those 
modern German philosophers of militarism who would 
persuade us that Europe would lie less easily in the 
shadow of the Slav than at the feet of the Teuton. 


THE POLICY OF TERROR. 


ERMANY’S threat of reprisals on China is not a 
matter of immediate importance. All these far- 
away questions have to be decided on the battle-fields 
of Europe. But the attitude the Wilhelmstrasse has 
taken up towards the Chinese Republic may ultimately 
exercise an immense influence on German commercial 
and poiitical interests in the Far East, and it is a 
striking example of the maladroit diplomacy which has 
already imposed an excessive task on that powerful 
instrument of war, the German Army. It has always 
been a maxim of great rulers never to make an enemy 
unnecessarily, German diplomatists, in an access of 
nerves, seem bent on antagonising peoples which would 
naturally have only a languid interest in the great 
European struggle. Whether China has or has not 
committed a technical breach of neutrality is a question 
which need not here be discussed. But obviously 
Peking is in a very difficult position, and can hardly 
be expected to oppose Japan and England on Ger- 
many’s behalf. If Germany were able to bring China 
to book she could hardly be blamed for doing so. As 
she is not in such a position impotent threats seem 
simply foolish. They give China an excuse, of which 
she may easily avail herself, of entering on a war of 
reprisals, directed not against German arms, but Ger- 
man trade. It may, in short, easily happen that at the 
end of the war Germany may find herself practically 
excluded from one of the world’s greatest markets, and 
at the same time deprived of the means of forcing her 
way into it again. Of course, if China really wants 
German products, some means will be found of sup- 
plying the demand; but it is extremely likely that Ger- 
many’s direct trade with the great Yellow Republic will 
be reduced to vanishing point, and that such com- 
mercial intercourse as is permitted to exist will be in 
the hands of British middlemen. 

The point is worth emphasis because it serves to illus- 
trate the danger of taking short views. Germany 
offers a conspicuous example of a nation so obsessed 
with warlike ambition as to overlook the ultimate effect 
of measures taken with purely military motives. It is 
impossible to ignore the evidence that at Louvain, 
Malines, Dinant, Termonde, and elsewhere the settled 
policy of Germany has been to exact the sternest and 
most frightful retribution for real or imaginary irregu- 
larities on the part of the non-combatant population. 
The discourteous threat offered this week to China is 
a similar instance of terrorism used as a weapon of 
policy. The effect has been exactly the opposite to 
that which it was intended to produce. A few people 
may have been cowed into submission, but a fiercer and 
more passionate instinct of resistance has been roused 
elsewhere, and much anger is being stored against the 
day of reckoning. In Russia, again, the national spirit 
has been incensed not so much by the fact of war, as 
by the way in which the war has been conducted and by 
the foolish scorn poured on Russia by German writers 
and journalists. The renaming of St. Petersburg is not 
due to a childish outburst of Russian spleen. It 
represents a fixed determination to dethrone the 


_so far enjoyed beyond her eastern frontier. 


economic and industrial supremacy which Germany has 
Ot 
examples can be found farther afield. It is hardly “i 
much to say that in almost every country in Eur. 
and in not a few parts of the overseas world, a feeli 
has been roused against the German nation which it 
will be difficult to live down. 

Such are the mistakes due to that singular mixture 
of truculence, shortsightedness, and nervousness which 
the rulers of Germany have shown in the great crisis 
of their fate—a singular contrast to the cool treacheries 
of Frederick the Great and the skilful diplomacy of 
Bismarck forty-four years ago. Louvain and Malines 
have inspired our nations and armies to their sternest 
efforts. They have shown the folly of atrocities as 
a policy. They have merely convinced Europe that 
Germany’s military and naval power must be shattered 
—that that is an essential condition of lasting peace. 
Nations should fight on the assumption that they will 
continue to be neighbours when peace is made. Ger- 
many should have reflected that her present enemies 
may shortly be her customers. She must trade with 
them; she must exchange ideas with them; she 
must co-operate with them in countless ways. 
Whether nations can be good neighbours or bad, since 
we must be the one or the other, depends largely on 
the spirit in which war is conducted. Centuries of 
almost unbroken hostility against France failed to 
produce a state of feeling in which courteous inter- 
course between the French and English people was 
impossible in the intervals of peace. The ‘‘ natural 
enmity ’’ between Gaul and Briton was tempered by 
mutual respect, and has now ceased to exist. It was 
Germany’s business to make it possible to preserve the 
same feeling between Germany and ourselves; but 
Germany seems to be trying to make this impossible ; 
so that, as we urge elsewhere, relentless war must 
be waged so long as Prussian militarism remains erect 
and minatory. We are even doing a service to the 
German people in helping to demolish that foolish 
legend of Casarism that has hampered Germany’s true 
progress, has made the world her enemy, and now 
bids fair to endanger the fruits of half a century’s 
industry, not only in the service of a nation but of 
mankind. It is in that conviction that Englishmen 
have made up their minds. We are not blinded by 
hatred, though our deepest feelings are harrowed by 
such terrible documents as the Belgian indictment. But 
we are soberly convinced that Germany is her own 
worst enemy to-day and that Europe will breathe 
again only when her military and naval power is 
utterly broken. 


= 


THE BROKEN TRUCE. — 


HE Home Rule Bill is law. Since the declaration 

of war we have avoided all party controversy. 

We shall continue to do so until the war is over; but 
we must protest against the treacherous violation by the 
Government of the truce in the Home Rule dispute. 
In any circumstances the introduction of controversial 
business in the House of Commons at this moment is 
indefensible. But in the Irish matter it is worse—it is 
a breach of faith. No amount of special pleading can 
alter the Prime Minister’s definite statement on the 
postponement of the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Amending Bill. He said: ‘‘ We propose to put 
off for the present the consideration of the second read- 
ing of the Amending Bill, of course without prejudice 
to its future. In the meantime the business which we 
shall take will be confined to necessary matters and will 
not be of a controversial character.’? The truce was 
agreed to by the Opposition and by the Ulstermen. 
This week the Government have broken it. They 
have put the Home Rule Bill upon the Statute Book— 
suspending its operation for a year. They have 
dropped the Amending Bill—and have promised to 
introduce next Session another and a different Amend- 
ing Bill. At the present time bitter controversy must 
be avoided ; therefore we refrain from the full expres- 
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sion of our opinion of the Prime Minister’s act. Cer- 
tain facts, however, must be recorded. 

As some seventy Unionist and twenty Liberal 
members of Parliament are on active service, any real 
and effective discussion of controversial matters is 
impossible. The Opposition have loyally supported 
the Government in all the measures made necessary 
by the war. The attitude of the Ulster Unionists has 
been extremely good. The proposal to pass the Home 
Rule Bill into law—in spite of the truce—had been 
eagerly taken up by Liberal newspapers for some 
weeks. But in spite of the knowledge that the 
Government had it in mind to break faith with them, 
the Ulster people never wavered in their loyalty. They 
have whole-heartedly supported Sir Edward Carson’s 
arrangement with the War Office by which an Ulster 
Division is being formed from the best of the Ulster 
Volunteer Force. Already over 9,000 men have en- 
listed in Belfast alone—of whom 5,000 are members 
of the Ulster Volunteer Force. We owe it to our party 
to insist upon these facts. They show that the 
gs has no reasonable excuse for its breach of 
faith. 

We believe that in the end no one will more suffer 
from the broken truce than the Liberal Party and Mr. 
Redmond. Even in the midst of the engrossing 
interest of the war public opinion has been shocked by 
the incident. It will not be forgotten that the Liberal 
Party took advantage of the patriotic conduct of the 
Opposition to secure a party advantage. Meantime we 
return to our necessary support of the Government in 
its conduct of the war. The Government represents 
the people of England before Europe and before the 
world. Mr. Asquith has calculated quite correctly 
in assuming that the Unionist Party will do nothing 
to convey to our enemies an impression of division 
and weakness. 


REUTER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


OR many years we have been impressed by the 
general excellence of Reuter’s foreign telegrams, 
and only a few weeks ago, in a note in this Review, 
we compared their work favourably with that of a good 
deal of “‘ war news ’’ which comes from less respon- 
sible and less informed quarters. Too much of the 
“news ’’ which somehow slipped through, especially 
at the start of the war, was clearly of a very trashy 
and often of a very heady character; and under tele- 
grams and mes of the kind we certainly never 
noticed the name ‘‘ Reuter”. On the contrary, their 
telegrams appeared to us to be marked by sobriety and 
a sense of responsibility. This view we imagine to be 
fairly general among people who make anything like 
a careful study or scrutiny of news from abroad. It 
is therefore most desirable that Reuter’s should 
accept at once and without any reservation the invita- 
tion of the ‘‘ Times ’’ and of Sir Valentine Chirol. It 
is to Reuter’s own interest to do so, and it is also a 
matter of grave public importance. 

The news sent out by a great agency like Reuter’s 
must be quite free, in the view of all responsible 
people and papers—and certainly Sir Valentine Chirol 
and the ‘‘ Times’ come ‘into this category—of the 
least suspicion of a pro-German tinct. This is ex- 
tremely essential. We ourselves certainly have seen 
nothing in any Reuter telegrams during the war which 
points to German bias or anything of the kind. But 
it is quite clear that Sir Valentine Chirol has been 
made uneasy by the associations which existed before 
the war between Reuter’s Agency and Wolff’s Agency ; 
and until it is made absolutely clear to the public that 
there is now a complete end to such associations this 
uneasiness is not likely to be allayed. 

Hence we think the demand of the ‘‘ Times ’’ and 
of Sir Valentine Chirol for a full explanation of the 
position of Reuter’s in this matter is reasonable: We 
urge the Agency to reassure its critics at once by 
explaining fully its position; and to prove beyond all 
question that it has nothing whatever to de and will 


have nothing whatever to do with any pro-German 
news purveyors. his is a very important public 
matter, and we should be failing in our duty if we 
passed it over. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 7) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
‘* As lying as a bulletin.” 

ODERN science has given to the modern liar a 
M flying start over the well-trained spirit of truth 
which waits at the tapes for verification of his facts 
before starting in the race for the ‘‘ News Stakes ’’ in 
the lengthy course around the world. A century ago 
the great War Master for many years imposed upon 
the world his own version of success or failure. News 
in those days travelled slowly, but by his splendid 
system of relay messengers whatever information the 
world was meant to hear he took good care that the 
story from his bulletin was the very first to fall upon 
the ear, and it lost nothing in the telling. Months 
afterwards fiction was replaced by fact; but much can 
happen in a month. 

Wireless has carried news for neutral countries 
from a master bureau of falsehood and exaggeration 
in a form that has at last awakened our slow-minded 
rulers, innocent of war sense, to the realisation that 
there is such a thing as trickery in war and yet all is 
fair in love and war. We have begun to discover that 
we have not had a war-expert brain at the head of our 
news bureau. He has allowed fiction by the foe as 
published to the world to get a good start of actual 
fact. Tricks and sharp practices are the toys of 
lawyers, their very bread and butter of delight; but a 
trained soldier mind is assuredly the one to sift from 
the mixed bag of grains of news what is the better food 
for home consumption and what is elixir to a foe. 
Somewhat belated a corrective has been applied, and a 
military staff now controls the licence of pen and wire. 
We may even wonder that so much of the first despatch 
received from our Army Chief was given to the world. 
Written as it was on the 7th September, and not given 
to the Press until the roth, is a proof that our War 
Lord still keeps his tight hold upon that Press. The 
latter strains at the leash, but not one inch is it relaxed 
despite Parliamentary pressure from within. The 
‘* Special Correspondent at the Front’’ Is perforce 
driven to get his ‘‘ copy ’’ from a victim of war at a 
rear, and happily may it continue. Imagine the —_ 
mare the untrained penman would have produced wit 
his distorted versions of the ever-memorable but ever- 
lastingly heroie retreat from the battlefields of —, 

It was the lies of the Great Emperor which, w ’ 
brought before his, people under the limelight of truth, 
materially hastened his downfall. It was the lying 
bulletin of victories and defeats purchased at the er 
of a deathroll that the nation could not face that tire 
them of the very name. of glory. History may repeat 
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imbeciles to print them. ot” 
frighten a Rant On the contrary it will tend to 
hearten him in his opinion that we really are but 
‘* rotters’’.. Let us shut our mouths and brace our 
muscles. When 80 million German toilers in the vast 
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industries that she has so proudly won find that the 
furnace and the mill are as good as petrified, then we 
may look for a ‘‘ Berlin Decree ’’ dictated by the very 


Meanwhile we must fight on. 
Tue SEAs. 

Barring a small submarine achievement—a_ blank. 
It takes two to make a fight, and proud Jellicoe 
has earned his besom of golden twigs like the 
proud Dutchman of centuries ago who hoisted at his 
mast-head the token of his triumph in the same seas in 
the shape of a single broom. Golden must be the 
twigs of our Admiral’s besom, for was ever silence so 
perfect and complete? What this enforced dumbness 
has been to our seamen none can realise. Their turn 
is to come, however, not in service on the grey 
monsters of the deep but on good dry land. Our Sea 
Lord and our War Lord, with their minds of war, have 
not created these strong ‘‘ naval corps’’ for cinema 
displays. Weeks of footslogging, trailing behind them 
monster guns of huge calibre, we may look for capture 
of a naval base, or maybe of a hostile fleet or two by 
the simple process of a land operation, and when 
effected we may find at hand men of our own to man 
the captured craft. This is going to be a war of more 
surprises. 


THE WESTERN 


workers themselves. 


AREA. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ Times *, 
16 SEPTEMBER. 

The two-to-five struggle which Sir John French so 
graphically but modestly describes in his first despatch 
of the 7th September has its sombre and its glorious 
sides. Sad that fate found him with only two-thirds 
of his promised numbers for war, sad that it found him 
a victim of false strategy, and that in the part of the 
line of battle allotted to his force on both flanks were 
posted reserve divisions of the Allied Army. We can 
appraise what value to place upon partially trained 
troops when brought face to face with a perfect war 
machine in the opening struggle of a campaign. A 
still further misfortune befel the lot of our Army Chief. 
He was given inaccurate information of the strength 
of the enemy before he took up his position. The 
chapter is not ended there. Two hours after ranging 
his troops in battle order he was informed not only 
that the enemy in his front were twice in strength to 
his own, but that a retirement on his right flank had 
already begun and that a new force was reported 
threatening his left flank. What more demoralising 
task to set before an Army than to call upon it at the 
very moment of its first deployment for battle 
to retire for strategic reasons? What greater trial 


to the soldier eager for the combat? What better reason | 
to shake the confidence of the led in the leader? 


What could be more encouraging to a foe than to find 
that the moment he crosses swords his adversary 
declines the trial at arms? One can well account for 
the extraordinary morale shown by the German hosts 
when they were allowed to pour like a cataract over a 
yielding dam. The despatch is generous in its for- 
giveness for the refusal of timely support from a huge 
force of cavalry, but we may surmise that by this time 
the French have shed one general. A combined 
movement by Allies is always a source of weakness in 
a battle line. There is always danger at the junctions. 
It is better, therefore, to halve the danger and to have 
but one junction, which a position on the extreme flank 
assures. Our general found himself sandwiched 
between the weakest of layers. The enforced retire- 
ment in the face of such odds and difficulties has given 
to the soldier world a lesson of heroism that will be 
undying. There was no defeat, for every retrograde 
step was a victory in that it kept unbroken the line 
dictated by the strategic purpose. Wisely did our com- 
mander steer his armies clear of the bait of shelter 
offered by Maubeuge. No folly of Ladysmith was to 
tarnish his renown. To keep his field army still an 
army in the field was his set purpose, and in the well- 
contested struggle, where the balance of success, thanks 
to the judicious and most able handling of our armies 
by their leaders, kept the combat wavering, where 
ground was only yielded at the right moment, we may 


rest assured that the cost to the assailant was at least 
as great aS to the defender. We know what that cost 
has been to us. In a retrograde movement a retiring 
side loses most of its wounded, but it is equally so with 
the assailant, for his wounded are denied to him for 
many weeks in hospital. To us, unfortunately, the 
punishment is otherwise. We soon run dry of men 
whichever way the struggle goes. The tribute paid 
by our commander to the new arm, the Royal Flying 
Corps, will gladden the heart of all Englishmen. Not 
in vain has the toll been paid in peace by those gallant 
sons of ours in their efforts to learn an art which only 
the supreme test of war could prove that they had 
mastered. And right well has the chief of our airmen 
deserved the plaudits from all the Allied commanders. 
And yet in this very success a danger seems to have 
loomed out. In the new method of acquisition of infor- 
mation have we neglected the old art of security? 
Squadrons, companies and batteries, we fear, have 
suffered terribly from want of the ordinary precautions 
of self-protection and surprise. 


Tue Esp Tipe. 

On the 7th September the flood tide of invasion 
which had flowed uninterruptedly since the 21st August 
seemed to have spent its force. Had the tide time- 
table been thrown out of gear by any unforeseen calcu- 
lation? Had the rock at Li¢ge by any chance proved 
too much for the first oncoming waves? Be that as it 
may, on the eventful 7th September the tide showed 
symptoms of a turn and slowly the ebb has begun its 
course. The reflux has found the Allies doggedly but 
assuredly regaining the soil they had so grievously con- 
tested but a few days ago. From the report compiled 


from the information sent by Sir John French 
on the 11th September it was apparent that 
the strategic move of the German armies up 


to the 6th September contemplated, as I foreshadowed 
in my last letter (No. 6), a huge drive of the 
Allied Armies to the south or south-east. I described 
it as ‘‘a colossal task’’. It has proved such, and far 
too hard a one for the invaders. The hostile right 
army, fondly imagining that they had swept the British 
from the field, or dispersed them broken behind the 
lines of Paris, found them again unbroken and 
undaunted on the south banks of the Marne. A new 
foe, the 6th French Army, appears around the corner, 
coming out to the north side of Paris and wheels to the 
East. With the flank of the German line thus threa- 
tened in force the strategical initiative passes from 
German hands into those of the Allied Armies. The 
battle of the Marne, fought for four days along a front 
of near 120 miles from near Paris to Verdun, was no 
strategic fight, but a dour struggle of man to man. 
There must be some reason why the quondam victor 
of a fourteen days’ eventful struggle was so outfought 
and outmanceuvred, for the victory of the Allies was 
thorough throughout the long line without a break or 
waver. Has the German punishment been so severe in 
victory that he has become battle-shy? Has he lost 
leaders out of all proportion to the led? Have his haver- 
sack and his pouch given out? There must be some- 
thing besides the psychological reason to account for 
the contagion of failure on one side and success on 
the other in such a long battle line. The wheel 
of fortune has turned and the wheel of battle 
line is turning slowly back upon the axis on which 
it swung forwards for 14 days. There is no 
reason at present to imagine that the German move- 
ment in retreat should be less masterly than was that 
of the Allied Armies in their enforced retirement. 
Attrition in both armies will impose slow movement 
upon one and loss of power of an active pursuit on the 
other. But what will Germany have gained? Not 
laurels, nor territory, certainly not fame, nor’ even 
barren honour. Not to succeed in war is to own defeat. 
The end of the month of September will see the two 
armies face to face on a new war stage, partly upon 
their frontiers, partly upon the soil of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the line of the Meuse forming the pro- 
scenium. The iron curtain will then ring down on the 
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second act in the western drama and audience and 
actors take a well-needed breath. When the fire-screen 
is raised again will fresh actors be seen upon the 
stage—fresh hordes to break again the barriers on the 
north with Liége and Namur again as hangings upon 
the scene? Or will the world see a lock-in of one 
nation by its own safety curtain, the two combatants, 
like yelping watch dogs, face to face behind the iron 
chain of forts, the one dog getting a full bowl, the 
other weakening in physical capacity from shortage of 
biscuit ? 

France is going to pay the penalty of having mothers 
who restrict their childbirth in the face of a neighbour 
which doubles its population in forty years. England 
is going to pay the penalty of restricting her manhood 
in its training to fulfil the first call of man’s duty—to 
defend not only right but country—to the subordination 
of that duty to the idea of accumulation of wealth, an 
exchange of virility for lucre—a disgusting market. 
We are slow starters, but we have taken on this job, 
and we must see it through; but we shall find it a long 
and tough one which only money bags will sustain at 
the price of a torrent of the nation’s blood. 


THE EASTERN AREA. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ TIMES ’”’, 
14 SEPTEMBER. 

Two eyes do not suffice to follow the movements of 
the millions who now face each other on the Continent 
of Europe, and yet it is upon the Eastern theatre that 
the drama in all probability will stir to the depths the 
soul of the Teuton to bow to the inevitable. Russia 
has been the surprise of both German and Austro- 
Hungarian. Yet why so? for she has seen and known 
and paid for her teaching in war heavily both in blood 
and treasure but a short ten years ago. She has 
learnt her lesson in the best of schools, war itself. It 
is 43 years since a German fired in anger, and 48 years 
since Austria was felled to the ground in but a seven 
weeks’ campaign. Experience is a costly purchase, 
but it teaches. The collapse of Austrian resistance can 
be accounted for by many reasons. She is not a homo- 
geneous State. She has many languages, and each 
nationality has its own aims and religious sect. Her 
army has in peace but a small cadre, which, when 
mobilised for war, means that a huge preponderance 
of half-trained reservists are in the ranks. Her mili- 
tary organisation consists of army corps which are 
mixed in quality—two regular divisions and one of a 
reserve militia formation. One nationality cannot be 
trusted to fight on its immediate frontier, and has to 
be transported to another. Worst of all, the corps of 
officers are not of the best blood. After the disaster 
of 1866, when the blame was attributed to the vain aris- 
tocrat leader, and probably rightly, the German system 
of universal service was introduced; but either the 
nation declined the services of its nobility or the latter 
evaded the liability. At any rate they are not to be 
found as leaders, and a bourgeois substitute replaces 
them. A nation has reason to expect something better 
from its best-born sons, for it is to such that it should 
look for example and leadership. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army, by a series of strategi- 
cal blunders and grievous miscalculations in staff work, 
has found itself involved in a débacle. The capture of 
Lemberg and of Przemysl, in Galicia, which I fore- 
shadowed would roll up the forces which Austria had 
committed to the offensive in the early stages of the 
war (in a totally different direction towards South 
Poland), may prove the ruin of the monarchy. Austria 
is finding out all too late that she has been not only the 
tool but the dupe of her ally. 

A bungling piece of German strategy has not only 
denuded her western theatre of four or five army corps 
in France at a critical period, but has sent them to 
East Prussia to restore the balance in the dreary 
wastes around Kénigsberg. The spare two millions 
that Russia can now place upon her centre line of 
march should ere long find themselves well on the way 
across the frontiers of Germany itself. 

THE DaNnuBE AREA. 


A word is necessary to account for the successes of 
the Servians over the Austro-Hungarian armies. 


Servia is no child in warfare, and her armies daily get 
stronger for the simple reason that the populations that 
came under her sway after the fight over the spoils 
with Bulgaria at the end of the Balkan War brought to 
her arms a huge contingent in the annual drawing. It 
was estimated that by 1915 this increase to her forces 
would total 200,000 on a war footing, and as a con- 
queror we may reasonably conclude that she has antici- 
pated the yearly levy of men. 

Man for man, the Servian soldier is worth two of his 
opponent. In addition to that advantage the adversary 
is himself half-hearted in the cause for which he bears 
arms. Finally, with a population in the theatre of war 
which holds open sympathy with the invading Slavs 
we may look forward to a succession of triumphs to the 
Servian arms. This area may see before the month 
is over the extension of the war conflagration in the 
Danube River region and its tributaries. _Roumania 
but wants a spark to set the flame alight to join on the 
side of the Russian leviathan armies which already 
threaten to overwhelm Hungary, and the Entente thus 
strengthened must surely prove a veritable avalanche 
upon the Dual Monarchy. One has but to glance at the 
map of Eastern Europe to see what propelling power 
the railway system will afford if a free passage be 
allowed to further Russian armies to join in the coming 
smash that prognosticates such a collapse of a Power 
as the world has never before witnessed. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


A DIGEST OF HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE.* 
I. 
T is curious that, while the teaching of Nietzsche has 
of late become well known in England, and while 
General Bernhardi won a sudden notoriety, the works 
of Heinrich von Treitschke are virtually unexplored. 
Yet Treitschke was the friend of Nietzsche, and his 
teaching was the inspiration from which sprang Bern- 
hardi’s ‘‘ Germany and the Next War’’. Only two of 
his many books and pamphlets seem to have been 
translated into English; yet he was one of the leading 
historians of Germany, and his writings covered the 
past and the future. His accuracy as a prophet, or his 
influence as a teacher, may be gauged from the fact 
that, writing thirty to forty years ago, he indicated 
almost exactly the path Germany has followed—its end 
he did not foresee—and that fact alone, apart from his 
great mental power and complete sincerity, makes 
Treitschke worth reading to-day. 

The origin of this academic leader of German mili- 
tarism was military. The son of an officer in the 
Saxon army, Heinrich von Treitschke was born in 1834 
at Dresden, the capital of the then independent kingdom 
of Saxony, and his home life and domestic circumstances 
obviously had considerable influence in developing his 
character. But his early letters to his father, and 
others, printed at excessive length—at least to English 
taste—in two volumes of correspondence, give little 
indication of anything uncommon. Later he shows a 
passing interest in theology, full of the purpose and 
tendencies of Christianity—he was, as became a man 
of Saxony, a keen Protestant. He was also a strong 
opponent of the Jews, whose “‘ influence in the Press ”’, 
he laments in an essay (‘‘ Our Outlook ’’) many years 
later, ‘‘ was most dangerous ”’. 

In these early years he has much to say, although 
nothing particularly novel or arresting, on classical 
literature. We may except perhaps the remarkable 
essay upon Miiton. Later, as he grew more narrow, he 
also grew more intense and more original. He became 
engrossed in the past and future of Germany. The 
idea of a great history of Germany in the nineteenth 
century gripped him. He sloughed the provincial cast 
of mind which still survives in Saxony, and became a 
strong advocate of German unity. In those impression- 


* The passages quoted in this article are chiefly derived from : 
(1) “Deutsche Kimpfe.”?. By Heinrich von Treitschke. _ 1896. 
(2) ‘* Politik.*? By Heinrich von Treitschke. 1897. (3) ‘* Briefe. 
By Heinrich von Treitschke. 1912. 
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able years between twenty-five and thirty-five, when a 
man’s intellect develops towards maturity, he 

not but be deeply influenced by the hammering out of 
German unity before his eyes in the successive wars 
against Denmark, Austria, and France. His History 
became a detailed study of the growth of German unity ; 
his predictions a desire for more unity—and more 
expansion. 

His literary style, so far as an English critic can judge, 
is clear, forcible German, but nowhere near the classical 
standard. His outlook was purely material ; one finds 
searcely a word in all his many volumes to indicate any 
spiritual view or leaning. His theology was worlds 
removed from Niebuhr’s deep comprehension. His 
literary criterion may be judged from the fact that he 
pays homage to Goethe and Schiller, and has no word 
of admiration for Heine the Jew, He talks indeed of 
German ‘‘ Cultur’’—the word has become notorious 
since Bernhardi learnt the trick of it—but he is silent 
as to German music. Painting does not touch him, 
and science he ignores. 

Nietzsche, indeed, who saw the tendencies of this new 
school that talked of culture without understanding 
what culture was, had already denounced its ten- 
dencies. Nietzsche may be invoked as the founder of 
the anti-Christian gospel of might; but he thoroughly 
despised the parochial pan-Teuton: ‘‘ I look down on 
German culture with unmitigated contempt ’’, he wrote 
in 1873. ‘‘ Without either sense, substance, or goal, 
it is simply public opinion. There could be no more 
dangerous misunderstanding than to suppose that 
Germany’s success at arms proved anything in favour 
of German culture—and still less the triumph of that 
culture over France.’”? With that profoundly true 
statement one might leave this unprofitable discussion 
of German culture, save for one more sentence from 
Nietzsche, who remarks in a deadly aside that a friend 
‘‘ wanted to give Herr von Treitschke, the Prussian 
historiographer, a hint as to where he could obtain 
information about the notion ‘ Culture’, of which he 
(Herr von Treitschke) had completely lost sight ”’. 

Treitschke’s culture, in fact, ended at the doctrine of 
Prussian Might, and all his writings are directed to 
that end. His politics are clear if narrow. He wanted 
a united Germany—which he saw. He wanted a con- 
quering Germany—-which he also saw. He wanted a 
materially prosperous Germany—and of that, too, he 
saw the beginning. But he has no sympathy with 
other ideals; a convinced Pan-German, he condemns 
Pan-Slavism as a dream, and a host of lesser men have 
followed in his steps. He has the same contempt for 
smaller States—he who himself came from little Saxony 
—as the present Chancellor. 

‘Despite the word of Lord Salisbury and the 
treacherous boasting of the English Press’, he says in 
an essay on the Treaty of Berlin, ‘‘ St. Petersburg will 
well understand that neither the Berlin nor the Vienna 
Court has in mind to help British politics nor to support 
Lord Beaconsfield’s small State plan ’’. 

For France he had a frank contempt as a country 
already subdued by Germany ; for England a grudgiag 
envy that led to steady denunciation. In one essay he 
remarks casually that ‘‘ the common interest of all 
people—England excepted—demanded ”’ such and such 
a course; he looks forward to the German merchant 
competing with ‘‘ the over-mighty capital strength of 
England ”’; he despises ‘‘ the bestial roughness of the 
London mob’”’; and, although he had not a word of 
sympathy for his Polish neighbours, declares that 
‘England’s mishandling of Ireland shrieks to 
heaven’. In another passage, after stating that 
‘German politics are both national and cosmopoli- 
tan ’’, he proclaims that, ‘‘ unlike the British, Germany 
depends on the peaceful prosperity of the people who 
are her neighbours’. That declaration reads curiously 
a month after the desolation of Belgium. 

Two generations earlier the Germans had fought 
with the British at Waterloo; three generations before 
they had suffered their troops to be hired by the British 
—the great Hercules monument at Wilhelmshdéhe is 
built out of the money paid by Britain for the hire of 
mercenaries from Hessen; one generation before 


Englishmen had studied German literature and 
Germans had studied English constitutional govern- 
ment, But Treitschke will have none of this! Eng- 
land is the enemy; ‘‘ With Austria, with Russia, 
with France’, he writes, ‘‘ we have had the reckon- 
ing. The last reckoning is with England, and it will 
be the longest, the hardest, and the most weary.’’ This 
pregnant sentence was written in 1884, and in thirty 
years the reckoning which the acceptance of 
Treitschke’s teaching by Germany made inevitable has 
become due. It will indeed be a hard and weary 
ing for Germany. 

What had England done to Germany to make such 
a reckoning necessary? The answer, briefly, is that 
while Germany had been divided into petty wrangling 
States—one of which was so hard pressed for cash 
that a financier who lent it money for its coinage in- 
sisted that the image of his mistress should appear on 
every thaler—England had prospered and expanded. 
This, too, England had done, as Treitschke com- 
plained, ‘‘ almost unmolested by the other Powers for 
a hundred years’’. It seems he forgot the battle of 
Trafalgar won England freedom from molestation. 
Another passage speaks for itself : 

** How long has Germany believed in full earnest 
that these island folk, who of all European peoples 
have undoubtedly the strongest national selfishness, 
and whose greatness lies in their harsh, unresponsive, 
partisan views, are the great-hearted friends of the 
freedom of all people? But now we begin at last to 
open our eyes and we recognise what clear political 
heads have never doubted, that English policy since 
the days of William III. was nothing else than a 
wonderfully clever business policy.” 

Such was the thanks for Britain’s help of Prussia in 
the Seven Years’ War and in the long struggle 
against Napoleon. A little more of the culture which 
Treitschke discussed—and neglected—would have 
reminded him of Byron’s love for Greece; reminded 
him also that Englishmen helped Italy in her struggle 
for freedom and unity. In neither case was assistance 
given as the outcome of a ‘‘ wonderfully clever busi- 
ness policy ’’. 

A further examination—next week—of Treitschke’s 
teaching will show how that campaign was developed 
under his influence. 


WHERE THEY ARE FIGHTING. 
By ERNEsT DIMNET. 


KNOW nothing of strategy, and I do not even 

possess the rudiments of what is called physical 
geography : so I should be a poor hand at a technical 
description of a country. But I have travelled so often 
—-hundreds of times in all sorts of conveyances— 
through the parts where the left wing of the Allies is 
now facing the German right that I can see the land- 
scape with my mind’s eye as if I were there. 

What is going on there is important not only from 
the fact that the left wing of our armies has been from 
the very first week of the war the most mobile part of 
the whole line, been seen to move on the map from 
day to day as the end of a barometer hand on the dial, 
but because the movements in that direction constantly 
affect the communication of the Germans with their 
base along two roads of paramount significance: the 
Paris to Cologne railway to the west, and the Paris 
to Maubeuge road some thirty miles east of the latter. 
It is the Maubeuge road that I can best describe. 

It seems amazing to me that the battle at Soissons, 
of which the newspapers gave accounts on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, did not result in a crushing disaster 
for our troops. Soissons, like Sedan, lies deep between 
hills, the two steeples of its old abbey appearing even 
lower beneath one, as one comes by the Villers- 
Cotterets road, than Canterbury Cathedral when one 
sees it from the steep slopes to the north. It would 
seem as if there could be no alternative for a body of 
troops between being crushed against the hills on three 


sides or drowned in the River Aisne on the other. 
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From Soissons the road is steadily uphill for three 
or four miles, with no view except a deep narrow valley 
covered with orchards to the left, but suddenly you find 
yourself on a high plateau where the eye can range 
freely. The fields lie level and open before you for at 
least ten miles around, with little to arrest the eye 
except the long rows of poplars bordering the roads 
and here and there a fortress-like farm or one of the 
enormous sugar factories in which the Say Company 
treats the millions of beetroots raised in the district. 
When I passed there last time, not quite three weeks 
ago, the crops had already been taken in and the 
country looked empty. Villages are small and far 
between. The road is mostly paved and is one of the 
few really bad ones that I know in the north of France, 
with large cobbles and dangerous bumps and holes. 
As one draws near to Laon the plateau sinks and the 
road winds between low meadows, gardens and apple 
or cherry orchards. 

Laon on its green mound stands alone in vast 
agricultural plains with its cathedral. All around 
this quaint old town spreads the richness of unrivalled 
wheat fields, now shorn to the ground. There are no 
hedges, few tree-bordered roads, few isolated farms, 
and the Maubeuge road runs straight towards Marle 
and Vervins like a military thoroughfare through a 
regular maneeuvring ground. 

After passing Marle, which is one of the most pros- 
perous little towns one can see, the scene changes. 
The road goes uphill once more towards the heavy 
church tower of Vervins, which closes the horizon in 
front, and right and left numberless green patches 
between trim hedges show that one is passing from an 
agricultural to a pastoral countryside. Were it not for 
an almost checker-board regularity in the arrange- 
ment of the green squares the landscape would recall 
the South of England. The resemblance becomes more 
marked, and in some parts striking, in the tract be- 
tween Vervins and Hirson, where the green billows of 
field and orchard rise more frequently, copses or clumps 
of trees, elms or oaks, make a constant variety of 
view, and unsuspected villages appear red or grey at 
the turn of the road. 

Hirson is the last parish belonging to the department 
of Aisne. The Maubeuge road three miles farther 
enters the department of the Nord, and to the east the 
Méziéres or Charleville road enters the department 
of Ardennes. But whether one goes north or east 
the country changes as if the frontier between these 
departments were not conventional. To the east the 
forest of Signy, a mere reach of the immense forest of 
Ardennes, stretches its dark thickness towards the 
wild, Scotch-looking heights overtopping the Meuse, 
and to the north the Anor woods lead to the Trélon 
forest. The horizon constantly shows the triple belt, 
green, grey and blue, which announces vast woody 
tracts, and ought apparently to discourage the passage 
of armies. Only to the east of Trélon the passage 
well known as the trouée des Ardennes opens between 
Givet and Maubeuge. It is by that splendid road that 
the right wing of the German armies will probably try 
to escape the pursuit of our own, if they do not regain 
their footing between Noyon and Laon, and the thought 
of that geographical invitation to an easy retreat would 
be comforting if the passage, twice renewed in a few 
weeks, of the enemy through dearly-loved places 
did not weigh so sadly on the imagination of those who 
have their homes near. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR JUSTICE. 
By BisHop FrRopsHAM. 


HERE is a growing feeling amongst thoughtful 
men and women, who are considering what is 

to be the state of the world at the end of the war, 
that steps must be taken to enforce international laws. 
Granted that German militarism is defeated, and that 
Germany is brought to her knees before the offended 
world, what must be done to preserve the world 


agvinet disregard, not merely 
the unwritten laws of humanity, but of laws to 
which Germany has assented? The trick of laying 
mines in the open sea for the moment may be ruled out 
of consideration. It is an abominably cruel trick, for it 
results in the destruction of ten harmless non-com- 
batant craft for every warship rendered hers de combat, 
but none the less Germany apparently held aloof from 
the decision of the Hague Conference in this matter. 
It might be argued that the will of the majority should 
prevail in a matter in which the rights of the majority 
are vitally affected. After the war this point rightly should 
be insisted upon, although for the time being it may 
be left out of consideration. But what must be done 
with regard to the bombardment of unfortified towns, 
to the use of aerial bombs in Antwerp, and to the sack 
of Louvain? These are instances of the manifold ways 
in which Germany has horrified the world by brutal 
contempt of the ‘‘ scraps of paper’’ signed at The 
Hague. If history is any guide to the future, mili- 
tarism may: be scotched in Europe for many years, but 
it is likely to revive again, perhaps in Germany, per- 
haps in some other country. If it revives, what pro- 
vision can be made that a second Kaiser Wilhelm will 
pay any more respect to international agreements than 
his predecessor has done? Probably no guarantee, 
from the nature of the case, can be altogether satis- 
factory. There will be criminal countries as there will 
be criminal individuals to the end of time. But, and this 
is the question which is forcing itself upon our con- 
sideration, can no method be found for punishing 
criminal nations that set at naught international laws, 
in such a manner as to be a deterrent of blatant crime, as 
well as to become an effective factor in the reformation 
of the world? Arbitration may be the ideal method 
of settkement between nation and nation, but the result 
of arbitration must be upheld by force in order to pro- 
tect it from those who think themselves strong enough 
to set arbitration, and the rights of the world, at 
defiance. 

A short time ago Mr. Frederic Harrison, than whom 
no man is more enamoured of peace, wrote an indignant 
letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ asking that the Kaiser should 
not escape punishment at the conclusion of the war. 
The ‘‘ Spectator’’ took him to task for issuing an 
incitement for committing a ‘‘ bombastic and theatrical 
outrage ’’, and elsewhere suggests that an appropriate 
reckoning with the military camarilla ‘‘ must take the 
shape of compensation and amends to Belgium, and of 
eternal disgrace for the instigators, not the shape of 
physical retaliation ’’. Both these suggestions horrify 
the natural sense of justice. When Mr. Frederic 
Harrison demands that the Kaiser’s ‘‘ bloodstained 
sword be broken over his craven back ’’, and suggests 
that ‘‘if he lives through it St. Helena or the Devil’s 
Island might be his prison and his grave ’’, he is not 
inciting to outrage. He is rendering a signal service 
to his fellow-countrymen by insisting that stern justice 
should be meted out for the wanton cruelties upon 
poor peasant folk, and that the punishment should 
fall, without any respect of persons, upon the indivi- 
duals who shall be found directly responsible for these 
outrages. 

No reader of the Sarurpay REview would dream of 
regarding the ‘‘ Spectator”’ as unpatriotic or lacking 
in proper spirit in denouncing the inutility of a system 
of reprisals, but justice can never be satisfied adequately 
‘in the shape of compensation and amends to Belgium ’’. 
The lives of men, the bodies of women and children, 
cannot be destroyed and then payed for like beef in the 
shambles. The terror of the old men and women lying 
for days in the darkness of damp cellars cannot be 
effaced by the transference of millions of francs. One 
Belgian gentleman has averred that his own physical 
sufferings were as nothing beside the dreadful uncer- 
tainty in his mind with regard to his wife and children, 
who were driven aside, like cattle, before his eyes, and 
whom he had not since seen. It is inconceivable that 
such a brave people as the Belgians could allow their 
wrongs to be assessed in the terms of the counting- 
house. 
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Moreover, the question of doing justice for Louvain is 
not only a matter of “‘ retaliation ’’. Nor would it affect 
the wider issue of the case if it could be demonstrated 
that criminals, individual or national, are adequately 
punished by leaving them to walk abroad with 
unscathed carcases, but surrounded by the moral con- 
demnation of decent people. The question of deterrence 
of future outrages must be considered. For while it 
would be deplorable to allow the feeling of unsatisfied 
justice to degenerate into a system of reprisal by indivi- 
duals, armies and countries, it would be scarcely less 
deplorable to allow a brutal disregard of international 
laws and the claims of humanity to be regarded as an 
action which may be crowned by success, and which 
will not be sternly penalised by failure. True, we 
have not yet conquered Germany, and until this is done 
the hour of judgment has not struck. But we are 
sending out our soldiers, and this is the chief difference, 
be it noted, between the militarists of Germany and 
the democrats of the Empire, not as a conquering host, 
but as ministers of justice against those who disturb 
for lawless purposes the peace of honest men. 
Similarly, it may be our wisdom to consider, also as an 
objective, not the destruction of German nationality, 
but the reformation of future German rulers. Herr 
Bebel made no secret of his belief that the future of 
German democracy must be ushered in by a destruction 
of the spirits of militarism and of Sieglust. And 
one German, who fought at Sedan against France, told 
the writer a few days ago that he prayed daily that 
Germany would be defeated in this present war because 
he ‘‘ loved Germany very dearly’’. Moreover, it will 
do much to strengthen the foundations of justice and 
right action, which are our best asset in the present 
war, if all men, from the least to the greatest, are 
determined that justice shall be done, without respect 
of persons, upon the instigators not of the war, but of 
the brutal and unlawful character of the war. 


ROOKS. 


HE happy house in which we live 
Is nigh a wood whose branches give 

The rooks a home. They come and go 
About their business there; and so, 
Whate’er the vogue or cult may be 
Of each brief day, this do we see— 
The old but ever-new delight 
Of homing rooks at fall of night. 


Low do they fly on misty eves, 

And swim straight in amid the leaves 
Where is their village situate. 

On azure eves they come more late, 

And higher too; yea, very high 

Back o’er their village do they fly; 

As if through crystal winging home, 

And like black snow-flakes do they come. 


There, cawing, do they pause, then sweep 
Down to the tree-tops where they sleep : 
A glorious sight to us alway, 

A benediction on the day. 

The peace that’s in their homing wings 
Atones for many grievous things. 


Whate’er the lies o’er which folk brawl 

In drawing-room or lecture-hall, 

Whatever party be in ‘‘ power ”’ 

Our rooks come home at sunset hour. 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ BISMARCK’S WAY IN WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to turn to 
Prince Bismarck’s conversations during the siege of Paris 
recorded in ‘‘ Bismarck During the Franco-German War ”, 
by Dr. Moritz Busch, a secretary appointed to the mobilised 
Foreign Office. ‘‘ He then told us that Favre had complained 
to him that we fired upon the sick and blind in the Blind 
Institute.”” ‘‘‘ I do not know what you find fault in that’, 
said I. ‘ You do far worse: you shoot at our men who are 
in sound and vigorous health.’ ‘ What a barbarian!’ he 
no doubt thought to himself.’’ Another occasion: ** And 
when Arnim told us further that a great many prisoners had 
been taken, he (Bismarck) remarked, ‘ That does not please 
me. What are we to come to at last with them all? Why 
do they take so many prisoners?’ ”’ " 

Yours faithfully, 
ETONIENSIS. 


WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC DUTY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—Many columns of the newspapers have been filled 
with advice to women on the one hand, and with offers of 
service from women on the other, and it is clear that the 
great mass of English women is eagerly and anxiously seek- 
ing to serve the country in this hour of supreme emergency. 
It is also clear that the country has need of the service of 
every one of its citizens and of every ounce of help that each 
one can give. It therefore behoves us now to see to it that 
not an ounce of this great mass of effort is misapplied or 
wasted, and on each individual of the community lies the 
direct and solemn responsibility of giving not only the utmost, 
but also the best, of which he or she is capable. 

We have now the spectacle of thousands of women, not 
necessarily fitted for such work, rushing to nursing and 
first-aid classes, while other thousands have gone ‘‘ needle- 
work mad:’’, as Sir George Pragnell puts it; others, again, 
are forming themselves, a little theatrically, into Amazon 
Corps and are taking up drilling, shooting, and marching, 
presumably to shame the men whoare shirking. Now, while 
nursing and sewing are excellent for many women, and while 
training in rifle-shooting, whether as a means of defence 
should the last awful fate of invasion befall us, or as a spur 
to male shirkers, must not be despised, these methods of 
service are admittedly not adapted to all; and I would like 
to draw attention to a scheme of great importance which, 
if widely enough supported, would not only give scope for 
women’s help in almost every department of national life, 
but—what is of immediate and supreme importance—would 
greatly promote and assist recruiting. ; 

The scheme, which has already been brought to the notice 
of the public authorities, whose approval and support it is 
hoped may be secured, is briefly this :—To set free for mili- 
tary service the thousands of men now engaged in such 
occupations as those of ticket clerks, omnibus conductors, 
salesmen in drapery and provision shops, etc., etc., whose 
places could be taken efficiently by women. In every case 
where possible preference would be given to the relatives of 
the men who enlist. The substitution is to be strictly 
temporary—i.e., there must be no idea of women snatching 
an industrial advantage for themselves out of the national 
need. It is also suggested that wherever possible the Govern- 
ment should set the example itself and substitute women for 
men in Government offices and the national schools. 

The scheme has been planned by the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, which is able to put the 
organised power of its 600 Branch Societies and between 
50,000 and 60,000 members scattered over the entire king- 
dom into the working of it; and I appeal to every woman in 
the country, no matter what her political opinions may be, 
if she approves the scheme and feels that she can help, to 
come forward and offer her services to the N.U.W.S.S., 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Yours obediently, 
Jutta C. CHANCE. 
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THE SOLDIER’S PAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Guilsborough Hall, Northampton, 
2 September 1914. 

Sir,—It is surely the duty of the Government to make a 
definite offer of assistance to a man’s relations and to guaran- 
tee him an adequate pension if he returns from the war dis- 
abled. All we know is: “‘ Pay at Army Rates.’’—“ Married 
Men or Widowers with Children will be accepted and will 
draw separate allowances under Army conditions.’’ 

I do not expect that my assertion will be contested when I 
say that the flower of the manhood of Great Britain is un- 
married, but are not the bachelors of this country also bread- 
winners ? 

The Prince of Wales’s Fund is swelling very slowly when 
one considers the wealth of this Empire. Two million pounds 
sterling will not go far to alleviate the suffering that has 
already been caused by this war. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Government should guaran- 
tee to help not only a man’s wife and children, but also 
those that he is in the habit of working and providing for in 
his ordinary sphere in life. If such an assurance were given 
I feel convinced that many more thousands of men would 
gladly rush to enlist and this nation would be saved un- 
thinkable poverty and horrors in the near future. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) IRENE Oscoop. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15, Elmwood Gardens, 
Acton Hill, London, W., 
7 September 1914. 

S1r,—The undying reproach and resentment for the small- 
ness of our aid can only be escaped by that very rapid 
increase in the number of recruits which pecuniary induce- 
ment would ensure. The offer of three shillings a day from 
the day of enlistment to the end of their lives would 
be to farm labourers, and others whose incomes are small 
and precarious even when they are in their prime, an 
irresistible attraction. If £50 a year had to be paid in 
these pensions to 1,000,000 men the expenditure would amount 
to no more than £ 50,000,000 a year. What is such a sum 
to a nation whose income is £2,100,000,000 (increasing 
more than £ 100,000,000 per annum), half of which is 
sufficient to meet all actual needs, leaving £1,000,000,000 
to be expended on national honour and security from the 
Continental jack-boot—to a nation which receives 
4200,000,000 per annum in interest on foreign investments 
alone? As the pensions should cease on emigration, it would 
all be spent in this country. The nation needs to learn not 
only the greatness of the present peril, but also the im- 
mensity of the wealth which is available to obviate it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Francis Ram. 


WHAT TO EAT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C., 
5 September 1914. 

Sir,—With regard to your correspondence on ‘‘ What to 
Eat’, may I warn readers against following too rashly the 
system of Dr. M. Hindhede? It is true that this doctor 
states a case very dogmatically, and that he nas experimented 
for a little time; but, from the strictly scientific point ot 
view, no such conclusions as he arrives at can be accepted 
save after a far longer experiment. For some while people 
may appear to be healthy through stimulation by such 
carbohydrate foods as potatoes; but it does not in the least 
follow that, in the end, this continued diet (with very little 
body-building material) is good for the majority, especially 
if they are not regularly leading an active life in the open 
air. 

I have tested quite a large number of cases, with the help 
of a leading clinical analytical expert, and we have come to 
the conclusion that many people can appear and feel healthy 


for a long while in spite of the fact that they are getting 
insufficient nourishment; but that, if they go on relying on 
stimulation from carbohydrate (starchy and sugary) foods in 
excess, sooner or later troubles arise. Your correspondent, 
Mr. Robert James, says that people can judge for them- 
selves the advantages of this doctor’s system. May I say 
most people cannot? One grants this system is economical, 
but sheer economy in food, economy without balance of food 
elements, is a grievous mistake, and it may take a long 
time—it may even take a number of years—before the results 
of such mistakes are apparent. 

I would urge upon your readers that they must not judge 
of a diet as a permanent régime on the strength of an 
experiment of a few weeks or months. I have prepared a 
little free leaflet for the Women’s Emergency Corps on the 
subject of food economy. In this leaflet I have tried to be 
guided by the researches of our leading authorities, such as 
Dr. Robert Hutchison; and I think that people will find it 
practicable. I shall be glad to send a free copy to any of 
your readers who care to write to me at 40, Chandos Street, 
W.C., and enclose a penny stamp. I cannot help thinking 
that nearly twenty years of personal experience of food 
reform, with continued hard brain-work, and sometimes 
severe exercise as well, sometimes a sedentary life, and, in 
addition, the collection of statistics from many thousands ot 
cases, noted year after year, offer stronger evidence than 
Dr. Hindhede’s comparatively brief experiments. 

Yours truly, 

Eustace MILEs. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W., 
13 August 1914. 

Dear Sir,—I have been very much interested in the letter 
of Mr. E. Wake Cook on ‘“‘ How to Minimise a Food 
Famine ’’ which was published in your issue of last week. 

It may interest your readers to know that an English 
translation and adaptation of Dr. Hindhede’s most recent 
work has just been published by Messrs. Ewart Seymour 
under the title “‘ What to Eat—and Why”. In view of the 
times that lie ahead this book is worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of all householders. I enclose a few notes upon it. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. S. Evans. 

“The Danes have always had a name for being notable 
drinkers; but it is estimated that at the present time the 
number of the inhabitants of Denmark who.dig their graves 
with their teeth far exceeds those who drown themselves in 
alcohol. It is therefore appropriate that the latest apostle 
of reform in matters of diet should have arisen in that 
country, and that after only a few years of publicity his 
gospel should receive official recognition and its author be 
hailed as the greatest of his country’s benefactors. 

is doubtful whether we inthis country are in a position 
to throw stones at our Danish cousins in this matter of over- 
eating, and more particularly of eating the wrong foods, and 
it becomes us therefore to acknowledge that Dr. Hindhede, 
the Danish food reformer, having made the conquest of his 
own country, is justified in seeking a fresh field for his 
missionary efforts among ourselves. 

‘“* He has already given us the theoretical side of the ques- 
tion in ‘ Protein and Nutrition ’, where, as the result of a 
long series of experiments, he refutes the old doctrine of the 
necessity of a large proportion of protein or albumen for 
body-building purposes; and now he has issued a popular 
cookery book, ‘ What to Eat—and Why ’, which shows how 
his theories may be carried out in practice by every house- 
hold. The expensive protein being dethroned from its posi- 
tion of supremacy, we are astonished to find how cheaply 
we can live. On the Hindhede system no labourer will be 
too poor to feed himself and his family sufficiently, and 
among the well-to-do an expenditure on food of more than 
a shilling a day per head will be needless extravagance. 

‘*Dr. Hindhede is not a rigid vegetarian—in fact, he is 
not a fanatic on any subject, except perhaps that of economy. 
His aim is to provide a variety of cheap dishes which will 
give all the nourishment required and from which menus 
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may be selected to suit every taste. A great many of his 
dishes will have the charm of novelty on English tables; 
some of them are as simple as can be, while others will 
afford as much opportunity for the exercise of culinary art 
as any unregenerate entrée.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 August 1914. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters which 
have appeared in the Saturpay Review dealing with the 
question of meals. 

May I, therefore, be permitted to append the following 
information through the generosity of your valuable 
columns ? 

The amount to be eaten daily by a healthy individual 
should be in direct ratio to the amount of physical labour 
it is necessary for him to accomplish. Again, we should 
adapt our system of dietary to the kind of work it is neces- 
sary for us to perform; thus a scholar should eat food- 
stuffs designed to build up his brain-cells, whereas a labourer 
should eat that which is calculated to maintain the muscles. 

The quantity of food required in the case of a healthy 
man of average size and weight, whilst doing a moderate 
amount of work so as to keep the body in health and free 
from. wasting, has been proved by experiment and general 
observations to be, approximately, 23 ounces in twenty-four 
hours. The following table will serve to show the weight 
of each variety of food that is necessary to maintain a 
standard of health :— id 


Ounces Relative 
Avoirdupois. Proportions. 
1. Nitrogenous food _..... 4°587 
3. Starches and sugars ... ey 
Total: water-free food 


We must be careful to bear in mind that no one particular 
class of food will sustain life for any length of time; and 
that food-stuffs which are deficient or entirely lacking in 
some particular should be combined with another form 
rich in this special substance. Now, as the total daily 
quantity of food necessary for a fair-size1 man doing an 
average amount of hard work provides about 3,000 calories 
of energy, and since rather over four ounces of the daily 
food must be proteid to supply body wear, this leaves a 
balance of 2,500, calories to be supplied by carbohydrates and 
fats. The latest researches give the following proportions :— 

Proteids. Fats. Carbo- Energy. 
hydrates. 
1. Trappist monk taking 


little exercise 68 II 469 2304 


2. Japanese student _... 97 16 =. 438 2343 
3. Average of 53 Ameri- 

cans she jie 103 138 436 3494 
4. German soldier 114 39 480 2798 
5. English blacksmith ... 176 71 667 4117 


6. College football team 181 292 557 5722 
I have been tempted to write the above in the earnest 
hope that this information will prove of interest and service 
to readers of the Sarurpay Review, and more especially 
as much literary matter has been devoted to the question of 
food-stuffs during the past weeks which is not strictly 
accurate according to the latest physiological researches. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry J. Nasu, 
Late Manchester, London and Cambridge 
Universities. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 August 1914. 
Sir,—In connection with the correspondence with Mr. 
Wake Cook, Mr. Palmer Downing, and Mr. Robert 
James, I am glad to see that attention is now being drawn 
to Dr. Hindhede’s work, and I would like to point out 
that hitherto the diet question has, until quite recently, 


been essentially a problem of protein. The nutritious 
value of a food has been calculated according to its nitro- 
genous content, all the older authorities being agreed on 
a high protein basis, and the aim has been to get protein 
enough for the supposed requirements of the human body. 
“ Food reform ” has often amounted merely to a substitu- 
tion of vegetable for animal proteids. The “ high pro. 
tein ’’ diet still holds the field, in spite of the well-known 
researches of Professor Chittenden in the United States. 
Dr. M. Hindhede (Director of the Danish State Laboratory 
for Nutritive Research)—whose new book, ‘‘ What to Eat 
and Why ’’, has received praise from the highest authori- 
ties, the famous chef at the Carlton Hotel, Monsieur A. 
Escoffier, having written to the adaptor of the English edi- 
tion, Mr. C. A. Bang : “ You have done a humanitarian act, 
on which I am happy to send you my sincere congratulations ” 
—declares that the high protein theory is nothing but a 
superstition, and a harmful one at that, and that we need 
no longer trouble ourselves about the percentage of protein 
in our food; for, judging from the results of his experi- 
ments, whatever we eat, ‘‘ it would seem to be practically 
impossible to avoid getting protein enough”. 

In fact, Dr. Hindhede’s investigations have been directed 
in the main to the solution of the question which is the 
most vital of all to the masses of the people—namely, how 
to live well on a minimum of expenditure. By ‘living 
well’? is meant, of course, living healthily and in full 
activity, in contrast to the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
which Hindhede would call leading a fettered, self-indul- 
gent, and poisoned existence. If meat is necessary, how 
is the agricultural labourer able to maintain health and do 
hard work on a diet which obviously can admit of a very 
small proportion of animal food and must be, according to 
the old school, lamentably deficient in protein? And will 
the labourer really benefit by an increase of wages if he 
spends that increase in ‘‘ improving” his diet by the addi- 
tion of meat? There is not much wrong with the country- 
man’s diet; he might, indeed, get better value by eating 
less whité bread and more standard bread, or brown bread 
and potatoes and other garden produce. It is in the case 
of the town-dweller, and especially the well-to-do classes, 
that reform is needed. This contention is eloquently sup- 
ported by statistics of the mortality from diseases connected 
with the digestive system among town and country dwellers 
respectively. If we convince ourselves from the evidence 
of Hindhede’s experiments (details of which are given in 
his book, ‘‘ Protein and Nutrition ”’) that the simplest and 
cheapest diet is at the same time the healthiest, what is 
there to prevent its universal adoption? My answer to 
this is that in nothing are we more conservative than in 
our food. The chief obstacles to change seem to be (1) 
self-indulgence, (2) convention, (3) laziness. It cannot be 
denied that a radical reform of diet requires of the indivi- 
dual a certain effort of self-denial, a break with long- 
established custom, and a reorganisation of daily life, which 
will be grudged by the busy man, who has long ago got 
into a groove in these matters, and who will be apt to de- 
clare—if his general health’ is passably good—that tne whole 
thing is a fad and he cannot be bothered with it. But it 
is safe to say that, if the effort be once made, the resulting 
increase of activity and freedom from ailment will far more 
than compensate for the initial inconvenience. Nor is it 
necessary to restrict oneself to the rigidly Spartan fare 
adopted by the food reformer in his experiments, for Dr. 
M. Hindhede, in his book, ‘‘ What to Eat and Why ”’, gives 
hundreds of recipes for palatable dishes, which enable one 
to select a varied diet while practising the strictest economy 
and maintaining one’s health and energy at their highest 
pitch. 

In Denmark, the land of its origin, in Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia, this system of diet is already well established. 
‘* Pensions a la Hindhede ’’ abound in Copenhagen and also 
in the principal towns on the Continent, where full board 
can be obtained for about 12s. a month, and the diet has 
recently been introduced experimentally in the Danish 


army. Yours truly, 
C. McCase. 
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" OVER-FEEDING OUR PRISONERS OF WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
‘20, Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W. 

Sir,—Mr. Palmer Downing’s letter in reply to mine 
illustrates the dietary errors current. I would remind him 
that I did not propose to under-feed our prisoners; I pro- 
posed to feed them properly and so save the food which is 
physiologically wasted on them to feed our own poor, who 
are a thousand times more deserving of the sympathy. 

He says that a man of 70 needs less food than younger 
men; it is not so much a question of age, after one has 
ceased growing, as of amount of exercise taken, and of the 
temperature. Two-thirds of our food is needed as fuel to 
keep up the bodily heat; so we need much less of the heat- 
producing foods in hot weather than in cold; and as old 
people lose vital warmth they need a little more of such 
foods. Let us take the case of the celebrated Horace 
Fletcher, whose discoveries led to such exhaustive experi- 
ments. When 48, under Professor Chittenden, he lived 
for seventeen days on food costing fivepence a day; con- 
siderably less than I take, and less than one-third of what 
we are giving to our prisoners of war. On this he main- 
tained his weight, and after the first three days he was put 
by Dr. Anderson, the head of the gymnasium, through the 
exercises given to the ’varsity crew, exercises far too severe 
to be given to a freshman; yet although he had no training 
he went through them all easily; and the significant thing 
was that he showed none of that muscle poisoning which 
causes stiffness; and the results from that mild form of 
blood-poisoning which is caused by over-eating. To cele- 
brate his soth birthday, Mr. Fletcher rode nearly 200 miles 
in one day on his bike; and rode 50 miles next morning to 
see if he was stiff! I could multiply scientific evidence to 
show that our prisoners would be best, physically and 
mentally, on little more than one-third of what we are 
giving them. One of the illustrated papers has just given 
a picture of our German and Austrian prisoners in what is 
called their ‘‘ prison de luxe’; they are having a sing-song 
with a piano and smoking cigarettes! Contrast that 
picture with this of a most exemplary poor family I know: 
a father, mother, and six children, the eldest, the only one 
who could earn a few shillings, just thrown out of work 
by the war. The woman works herself to death charing, 
when she ought to be in a nursing home; the father tramps 
day after day looking for work, with his heavy burden of 
care and disappointment, then going home fagged out and 
refusing food that his little ones may be less pinched. That 
is but one of tens of thousands of cases; yet Mr. Downing 
thinks our German prisoners should have the first claim on 
our sympathy! How do the Germans treat their prisoners ? 
Fill them with steel and lead; carrying out their Kaiser’s 
injunction: ‘‘ Give no quarter, take no prisoners. Gain a 
reputation like the Huns under Attila.” When one thinks 
of the horrors their savagery has inflicted on the Belgians; 
that they have over-run Europe with their spies, preparing 
to stab their hosts in the back when ‘‘ The Day ”’ came; 
then think of the misery of tens of thousands of the per- 
manently maimed, to say nothing of the killed, and the 
horrors of their reckless mine-laying, and all the other 
crimes against humanity, then it seems wicked to waste 
unnecessary food on these men. It will be said they have 
not committed atrocities ; but is there one of them who is not 
in sympathy with the Kaiser’s dream of universal over-lord- 
ship, and the ruthless means by which it was to be attained, 
and who would not have done what their brothers are 
doing? I, for our own sakes, do not urge that we should 
do as the French are being compelled to do, treat them as 
savages, not as men, and merely keep them alive. I would 
have our authorities get rid of their out-of-date physiological 
ignorance, and feed their prisoners properly, not over-feed 
them, and so save half their food for our necessitous poor. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Wake Cook. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 31 August 1914. 

Sir,—The President of the United States, in his recom- 
mendation of strictest neutrality to the inhabitants of that 
country, does not take into consideration the power of 
discriminating judgment by its citizens. It is impossible for 
intelligent people to read the reports of atrocities committed 
by the German barbarians against a brave nation defending 
their homes and obediently suffocate their natural indigna- 
tion by order of their chief magistrate. Americans should 
recognise the fact that the German Emperor must be 
resisted and turned back by all the powers of the civilisation 
he is trampling under foot. And the United States should 
help in this supreme conflict, instead of accepting the 
situation and punctiliously observing a nerveless neutrality 
in a life and death struggle between brute force and the 
advancing legions of humanity just ascending from the 
plane where only might makes right. It is natural that 
the German army should perpetrate hideous outrages 
on helpless women and children. Their savage code of 
honour demands the scars and mutilations of pseudo-serious 
duelling as insignia of chivalry; and we have heard for 
years of the suicides of despairing private soldiers to escape 
the daily tortures inflicted by the callous cruelty of their 
non-commissioned officers, who are now responsible for the 
massacres in Belgium. 

The United States should give all their moral, if not 
their material, support to the devoted people upon whom 
has fallen the mantle of the men of ‘Thermopylae. 

Yours, etc., 
F. C. 
(Of Rhinebeck, New York). 


TURKEY v. GREECE. 
Beckbury Hall. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—The possibility of war between Turkey and Greece 
suggests sundry reflections. We will suppose that Bulgaria 
and Rumania stand aloof. Russia, we may feel assured, 
will support Greece against Turkey, and bring the Black 
Sea Fleet and the Army of the Caucasus and of Turkistan 
to bear upon Asia Minor and the Bosphorus. Nay, more, 
France and England will also probably declare war upon 
‘Turkey, and their Mediterranean fleets and troops will be 
an asset with which the Turk will have to reckon. We 
might, putting faith in Sir John Hewett’s confident assur- 
ance imparted to the ‘‘ Times ’”’ that 100,000 native troops 
might be drawn from India, suggest the diversion of part 
of this hundred thousand to support Greece. But here at 
once rises the Pan-Islamic difficulty. We might even be 
careful to detach only Sikhs, Rajputs and Gurkhas to fight 
against Turkey; but, Islamic susceptibilities would be 
roused. We all remember what took place during the 
Balkan War. And when the war is over,. who will have 
Constantinople and the Straits? Europe, including France 
and England, do not wish them to pass into the hands of 
Russia. That is reasonable. Then they must pass to 
Greece. That also seems reasonable, though Bulgaria will 
resent it. If Bulgaria now joined Greece against Turkey, 
the two would fight each other at the finish for the spoil. 
Best to keep Bulgaria out. How much of the old Hellene, 
how much of the old Byzantine, lurks under the skin of the 
modern Greek let the ethnologist decide. Tradition and 
modern statesmanship point to Greece as the approved 
custodian of the Straits, when the Turk is told to go. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. C, Yate. 


AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Englemere, Ascot, Berks. 
16 September 1914. 
Sir,—The warm response to my appeal for field glasses 
emboldens me—in this time of emergency—to suggest 
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another way in which sportsmen can render practical 
assistance. The supply of saddles is, for the moment, defi- 
cient, and the training of our reserve cavalry regiments is 
impeded and delayed. I appeal to owners of saddles to send 
them to The Chief Ordnance Officer, Woolwich Dockyard. 
The names and addresses of those who send saddles will 
be given to me and each generous donor will receive a 
personal letter of thanks from me. Those who adopt this 
suggestion will be rendering a very real service to their 
country. The War Office need gentlemen’s hunting or 
colonial saddles in good repair with fair-sized seats, com- 
plete, if possible, with girths and stirrups, also bridles and 
bits. Polo or pony saddles are not suitable. 
I am, yours truly, 
Roserts, F.M. 


CONDITIONS OF A STABLE PEACE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
14, Great College Street, Westminster, 
17 September 1914. 

Sir,—If the turn which the military situation has happily 
taken is maintained, the attention of the public will inevit- 
ably be directed more and more to the problem with which 
so many writers and public men have already dealt, which, 
indeed, has been widely discussed since the beginning of the 
war—the problem of the principles which must govern the 
final settlement, so as to make this war what we all hope 
it may be, not the mere seed of future wars, but one that 
will give us a better and more secure Europe. Mr. Churchill 
has been the first member of the Government to furnish an 
indication of the broad lines of the settlement, and has very 
rightly warned us against the danger of repeating the mis- 
take which Germany made. in 1870, in disregarding the 
principle of nationality and in rearranging frontiers without 
regard to the wishes of the populations concerned. He has 
well said that ‘‘ whatever we do, we must fight for and work 
towards great and sound principles for the European 
system ”’. 

Mr. Churchill has indicated here the feeling which 
animates all that is best in our people; but it is unlikely 
that this aim will be realised unless behind the statesmen 
there is the push of a well-defined public opinion, insisting 
that whatever the date and details of the settlement may 
be, at whatever stage of the military situation it may be 
deemed advisable to bring it about, certain well-defined ideas 
shall shape the final settlement. 

In order to ensure the maintenance of these ideas it is 
necessary to insist that the following policy shall inspire the 
actual conditions of peace and shall dominate the situation 
after peace has been declared :— 

1. No province shall be transferred from one Govern- 
ment to another without the consent by plebiscite of 
the population of such province. 

2. No treaty, arrangement or undertaking shall be 
entered upon in the name of Great Britain without 
the sanction of Parliament. Adequate machinery 
for ensuring democratic control of foreign policy 
shall be created. 

3. The foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed 
at creating alliances for the purpose of maintaining 
the ‘‘balance of power ”’, but shall be directed to the 
establishment of a Concert of Europe, whose deli- 
berations and decisions shall be public. 

4. Great Britain shall propose as part of the Peace 
Settlement a plan for the drastic reduction of arma- 
ments by the consent of all the belligerent Powers, 
and to facilitate that policy shall attempt to secure 
the General Nationalisation of the Manufacture of 
Armaments and the prohibition of the export of 
Armaments by one country to another. 

We believe that these points will be found to embrace most 
of the recommendations that have been made by those who 
have written seriously on this subject since the beginning of 
the war, independently of what their political associations 
may be. It seems to us of the utmost importance that the 
mind of the public should be fixed upon these points, so that 


public opinion shall not at the crucial moment be taken by 
surprise and be unable to formulate a definite policy of any 
kind. In that case the British Government would be left 
without public support or direction, and by reason of the 
absence of such be over-ridden by elements in the future 
European Council of Peace which do not give the weight to 
certain principles which the British people have always 
placed upon them. 

It is for the purpose of keeping these essential conditions of 
lasting peace before the British people that the Union of 
Democratic Control, of which the signatories are members, 
is in process of formation. You will note that there is no 
question of this association embodying a ‘‘ stop-the-war ”’ 
movement of any kind, not a suggestion even has been made 
as to the stage in the military operations at which peace should 
be urged. The whole emphasis of our effort is laid upon 
indicating clearly the fundamental principles which must 
mark the final terms of peace if the general policy for which 
the present Government presumably stands, and which 
nearly all writers, certainly all progressive writers, have 
from the beginning urged, is finally to be vindicated. 

Your obedient servants, 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp. 
CuarLes TREVELYAN. 
NorMAN ANGELL. 
E. D. Moret. 
ARTHUR Ponsonsy. 


SHOOTING SPIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
68a, Park Hill Road, London, N.W., 
15 September 1914. 

Si1r,—I wonder how many of your readers will agree with 
me in regretting that our men in the field have to shoot the 
spies they capture. We read in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of 7 Septem- 
ber : ‘‘ They are shot without exception, but their loss does 
not affect the continuance of the system in the least. Ten 
may be found in a village and shot one day; there will be 
twenty there on the next.” 

So this practice apparently does not effect its object. But 
it may have a bad effect on those who carry it out and see 
and hear of it. Our men have covered themselves with 
glory, and not the least occasion for our pride in them is 
their consideration for the enemy’s wounded and for 
prisoners. Now it must be a very unpleasant thing, until 
you have become hardened to it by use, to shoot a man 
who starids before you unarmed and forlorn. It were better 
not to become used to it. After all, a military spy is serving 
his country in a very risky way, and when captured surely 
merits as much respect and consideration as other prisoners. 
In a word, shooting such prisoners does not put down spying, 
but may injure ourselves by diminishing one of our most 
cherished possessions—namely, the kind-heartedness of our 
soldiers. Incidentally, the habit of treating spies like other 
prisoners might actually diminish spying by inducing some 
of the spies, whose heart is not in it, to give themselves up. 
I believe that the discontinuance of the practice would raise 
our Army still higher in the estimation of the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR St. JOHN. 


THE WAR AND M.P.’S SALARIES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Si1r,—I trust you will use your influence on members of 
Parliament to forego the salaries they voted to themselves 
during this period of stress. I don’t know how far the 
poison of payment may have entered, but there must be 
many decent folk whose hearts revolt at taking the nation’s 
cash in such a crisis. . 

It is right that every man should be able to proclaim his 
convictions at his own expense, but intolerable that people 
like Messrs. Hardie and MacDonald should be drawing a 
salary from the State while doing it so much harm. We have 
seen politics reduced to a scheme for self-emolument, and 
democracy reduced by a system of doles to think only of 
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panem et circenses”’. But the “‘ stern arbitrament of war ”’ 
has brought out the better spirit; and opened the nation’s 
eyes to the result of paid politics: oppression on one hand, 
encouragement of the wastrel on the other, entire disregard 
to all the real needs of the State, and taxation already at 
war rates. That the race has not yet lost its manhood is 
proved by the enlistments, and the people now realise that if 
it had not been for the Conservative Party the Navy would 
have been starved as much as the Army, and that if they 
want to secure peace they must have a nation trained to 
arms! Germany is not our last foe!! 

The Government seem to be doing their best to make up for 
their deficiencies; but we must never forget those deficien- 
cies, and the price the nation pays in the loss of their 
bravest, and the intolerable strain. An expert says that if 
we had been able to place a sufficient army in the field at 
once we should have saved 25,000 lives and £25,000,000 in 
money. We can now see clearly the danger, on one hand, 
of too absolute power, in that a king can force an unjust 
war, and, on the other, the danger of too great power of 
democracy in that it may refuse to be prepared for war— 
even though it endangers its very existence—because it has 
been led by politicians ‘‘on the make” to think only of 
what it can get out of its country and never how to help it. 


Let us beware of both tyrannies. 
Yours truly, 


H. Soames. 


SHOP RENTS AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
106, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Sir,—At the end of this month the majority of shop- 
keepers will either be unable to find the quarter’s rent due or 
will have to draw on savings made in the past to make the 
payment. Some have not taken half as much as usual 
during the period of the war—almost all have had their 
takings seriously reduced. Suppose that in normal times 
the gross profit on three-quarters of the takings is sufficient 
to pay rent, rates, lighting, wages, etc., then the gross 
profit on the other quarter represents the tradesman’s net 
profit, which suffices to maintain his private house, himself, 
and his family. But if his turnover is only reduced by one- 
quarter there is no net profit, and nothing for himself and 
his family. In the greater number of cases, especially in 
London, notwithstanding retrenchments in wages, etc., in 
place of a profit there is a net loss each week. 

The landlord’s capital supplies the premises, and the 
tradesman supplies the stock and labour, and in normal 
times each receives a return on his outlay. The two really 
work in combination, and the profits are shared, the land- 
lord generally getting as large a share as he is able to obtain. 
At the present time, if rents are paid in full, the one partner 
in the concern—viz., the landlord—loses nothing, and the 
tenant has what is already a loss made a still greater one. 

A moratorium which allows a legal delay in the paying of 
rent merely means heaping up liabilities, whose burden will 
crush the trader when business once again revives. In the 
cases of young traders, and of those who have not reserves 
to call upon, it must not be wondered at if a very large 
proportion give up the struggle of necessity. There will 
then be business premises by the thousand vacant and an 
equal number of shopkeepers ruined. 

In the country at times of bad harvests it is no unusual 
thing for landlords to remit a portion of the farmer’s rent, 
and so share the burden with the tenant; and it is not only 
to be hoped, but expected, that many landlords will take 
both a generous and a wise outlook on affairs and meet 
shopkeepers at such a period as the present in a similar way. 
It is customary in agreements to make rent non-payable in 
case of fire; in case of war some considerable portion should 
certainly be remitted. 

But in London especially there is not merely one landlord 
to be considered. A ground landlord comes first, then an 
original lessee, from whom speculators have purchased the 
lease and re-let it at greatly increased rentals. One or even 
two out of the three or four concerned may be just and fair 
men, quite willing to accept a reduced sum. If only one of 


the series—some grasping speculator—refuses, the others 
are helpless. The immediate landlord might be willing to 
consider the shopkeeper, but he would be obliged to pay the 
full amount to the one from whom he sub-leases. Here 
legislation is urgent and neceSsary. 

Finally, a shopkeeper may hold a lease which has in- 
creased in value and which he holds as an asset, By the 
terms of the lease, if the rent be not paid by a given day 
the tenant may be called upon to surrender the lease, which, 
being unsaleable under present conditions, means a heavy 
loss. Even if the landlord did not enforce his right at the 
moment, when times become better he might seize the oppor- 
tunity to point to the broken contract in the past and inflict 
irretrievable ruin, 

It is to be hoped that the retail section of the Chamber of 
Commerce will take the matter up without delay. 

Yours obediently, 
Georce W. Davis. 


WHAT GERMANY WILL DO TO HER PRESS 
CRITICS. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Royal Albert Yacht Club, Southsea, 

15 September 1914. 
Sir,—The enclosed ‘‘ gem ’’, which I have translated from 
a littke French paper published in London, has, I think, a 
direct bearing on the article ‘‘ Germany and England ”’, by 
Professor Cramb, reviewed in your present number. This 
precious effusion, coming from a person holding a re- 
sponsible position in journalism, is, I think, a valuable 
illustration of the modes of thought in vogue in the 
“* glorious Fatherland ’’, and I trust you may be able to 

insert it in your next leone, 
I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
H. Gotpine (Lieut.-Col., retired). 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
German Press Bureau, London, W., 
This 8th September. 

Mr. Epitor,—You are warned that all you publish in 
your dirty sort of pamphlet of lies is noted. Every scrap of 
paper published in French is extracted by order of our 
“* Sovereign Master the Kaiser’’! All the articles which 
speak evil of our noble Fatherland are inscribed upon a 
jist. You figure in this already! When the splendid 
German Army is in London, about the middle of next month, 
you will be instantly arrested and shot like dogs, dirty curs 
that you are. We shall not forget you. It is even possible 
that we pick you out beforehand—it is very possible. There- 
fore, look out! We shall be the conquerors, and your 
females will be treated as we know how to treat them, by 
order of our Sovereign Master the Kaiser, with the greatest 
severity. 

(Signed) Le Cuer pu Bureau. 

This letter is written to you in French, to show you that 
we know your language and understand all your lies. 

Mr. Editor, Condurin de Chassaign, 

“* Le Cri de Londres ’’, 11 September. 


PATRIOTISM AND AMUSEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—There is certainly no moral excuse for associating 
the present war with the name of Drake. In the opinion 
of naval men to-day he would be regarded as a filibuster. 
Ralegh, on his return home empty-handed from Guiana in 
1595, defended his own shortcomings by the plea that “ it 
had sorted ill with the offices of honour which by her 
Majestie’s grace I hold this day in England to run from 
cape to cape and from place to place for the pillage of 
ordinary prizes”. This was an allusion to Drake, who 
after his raids at Cadiz and Sagres wrote to Queen Eliza- 
beth: ‘‘ For the revenge of these things what force the 
country [Spain] is able to make we are sure to have brought 
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upon us”. In fact, in Spain his deeds were considered as 
tantamount to a declaration of war. 

Drake was an able seaman and a man of remarkable 
courage, but he cannot be classed with Nelson as a naval 
hero. He was never. Lord Admiral, nor did he ever 
command the Queen’s fleet. He fought for the love of 
fighting, and his comrades followed him in his daring 
exploits for the love of adventure. Our soldiers and sailors 
to-day have sterner duties and responsibilities to realise. 

When a tawdry piece of work such as Mr. Louis Parker’s 
play is acted at a leading London playhouse it should make 
all serious-minded people appreciate the needs of a National 
Theatre. No play of the kind could have found its way into 
a subventioned theatre on the Continent. Quite our best 
English nautical drama is ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan, or All in the 
Downs ”’, written by Douglas Jerrold, who was himself a 
sailor when young. The finest war-play existing is Schiller’s 
‘* Wallenstein ’’; an excellent verse translation of it was 
made by our own poet Coleridge. 

I venture to think that a mood of ‘‘ drunken patriotism ”’ 
is not one that will enable us to come unmaimed through 
this the gravest crisis which has occurred in the history of 
our country. Those who know Germany well have told us 
that she is bent on crushing England. If so, we are facing 
our peril very light-heartedly. Supposing the Allies win, 
which indeed is probable, we shall yet need to be in consider- 
able strength to ensure for ourselves fair treatment when the 
question of settlement arises. Mr. H. G. Wells and other 
writers have been allowed to air their views in the news- 
papers with a freedom and assurance that provokes Nemesis. 
Mr. Wells sets himself to remake the map of Europe. This 
he does with an arrogance which the German nation will not 
easily forget. Let us grant that Germany is unable to cope 
with the Allies; yet she can quickly come to terms with two 
of them. Neither France nor Russia can afford to continue 
a ruinously expensive war one moment longer than indivi- 
dual interests demand. Russia’s ambitions can be conceded 
if Potsdam gets compensations in other ways. France also 
may be won over if the Kaiser is willing to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine and pay her besides a big war indemnity. On these 
terms it might be conceivable that Germany would be left 
free to annex the three small northern countries which stand 
between her and the sea, when England would be expected 
to defend them. What is to save us from so humiliating a 
predicament unless it be the respect we can now enforce 
abroad for our Army? 

It is clear that to defeat the instruments of brute force 
neither sedatives nor discussions about Potsdamism and 
ethics can help us. The salvation of a nation in war time 
depends upon its physical fitness, alertness, and tenacity of 
purpose. 
Yours faithfully, 

Post. 


OUR DUTY AT HOME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
10, South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead. 

Sir,—The general views expressed in the article in your 
issue of 8 August are admirable in their tendency 
towards unselfish action, but I venture to question some of 
the statements and deductions. (1) Regarding food supply, 
it is stated that the scarcity of fish ‘‘ will be temporary ’’. 
As our fleet is supposed to be in the North Sea, our supplies 
may be seriously affected. (2) To support my argument I 
would like to mention the fact that a local fish shop of 
good standing here has to-day sent the information that on 
the 14th “‘ all their seventeen depots will be closed’. What 
is a housekeeper’s main duty in providing for her family? 1 
should put “‘ forethought ” as a cardinal virtue; and tired and 
hungry men and women will scarcely be satisfied if they are 
given ‘‘a tin of sardines, a tinned tongue, and some bis- 
cuits’ in the next few weeks. I will let your blame be 
divided between irritated husbands and wives ‘‘ who cannot 
behave themselves”. Further, I can confidently say 
that many supplies were laid in by these wives to help re- 


servists’ wives and others in difficulty. Last week the price 
to the poor of most commodities in poor Kentish Town was 
double the usual price ! 
Truly yours, 
J. Frances Wirson. 


WAR VERSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revisw. 
Hampstead, N.W., 
3 September 1914. 
S1r,—No Briton, we hope, will be found to support a 
cry of ‘* Stop the War,”’ but many of us, who have love of 
literature in our hearts, would be glad if you would raise 
your powerful voice to ‘“‘ Stop William Watson’. Here 
are three lines from one of his effusions :— 
. . opened its mouth outright 
And bit them in the bight— 
The bight of Heligoland ’’. 
And now someone suggests a revival of ‘‘ An English- 
man’s Home 
Yours faithfully, 
T. W. LittLeton Hay. 


THE POETRY OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
St. Andrews, Oatlands Drive, 
Weybridge, 
14 September 1914. 
Sir,—In your paper of last Saturday I read the objec- 
tion Mr. John Palmer takes to Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
“‘ Vigil’’. He says: ‘‘ When Mr. Newbolt constrains his 
verse to frame the archaic picture of a fourteenth-century 
knight watching beside his arms, we feel that he is taking 
us away from the reality of war and valour on the plains 
of Belgium ”’. I always read Mr. Palmer’s articles with 
great interest and, I trust, profit, but in this particular 
question I cannot agree with him. I think the lines strong 
and to the point, for it seems to me that Mr. Newbolt’s 
object was to make us feel that we should look upon this 
awful war from a religious point of view, and to do that 
he brings before us the picture of the knight of old on his 
knees praying for God’s help. The last four lines seem to 
me to carry out his wish to link the present with the past. 
‘*Then let Memory tell thy heart, 
England! what thou wert thou art! 
Gird thee with thine ancient might, 
Forth! and God defend the Right! ” 
Yours faithfully, 
Frep. J. CROWDER. 


_ THE DECAY OF GERMAN MUSIC. 
“To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29, Gwendwr Road, West Kensington, 
5 September. 
Sir,—It may not be amiss at the present time to point out 
how truthfully and vividly is the modern spirit of Germany 
expressed in her music. I do not allude to the glorious 
genius of Richard Wagner, who undoubtedly represented the 
highest culture not only in Germany but throughout the whole 
world during the nineteenth century, but to his successor, 
Richard Strauss, whose music, technically, is unquestion- 
ably great, but the spirit and message of which is without a 
doubt either fiendishly barbaric or sickeningly sensual. 
Strauss’s “* Salomé”’ is nauseating in its languorous and 
stifling voluptuous strains, and the same composer’s 
‘“‘ Electra” leaves one’s feelings appalled by its fierce and 
brutal harmonies. Better that musical Germany went back a 
century if such music is to represent the present “ cult ”’ of 
Germany, for such art is only the expression of a demoralised 


country. 
Yours truly, 


G. STRANGWays COLLINS. 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The following letter, written in 1853 by the Danish 
Minister for Holstein, Count Carl Moltke, himself a Hol- 
steiner, but loyal to the Danish Crown, may be worth 
quoting at the present moment. It has reference to the 
Holstein Rebellion of 1848, aided and abetted by Prussia, 
and runs as follows: ‘‘ The most infamous rebellion which 
has ever taken place, a rebellion prepared by means of the 
most shameless lies and slanders, commenced by the blackest 
of treasons, continued by matchless arrogance, obstinacy, 
and cruelty, and ended by villainy! ” 

Yours faithfully, 

ANGLO-DaNneE. 
SABATIER AND THE GERMANS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

S1r,—The brutality of the Germans is an old story. Seven 
hundred years ago the most charming and lovable of the 
saints seems to have come in contact with it indirectly. Paul 
Sabatier in his ‘‘ Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise ’’-—my edition 
is the twenty-ninth—writes on page 252 :— 

*“* Au chapitre de 1218, Frangois eut bien d’autres sujets de 
tristesse que les murmures d’un groupe de mécontents: les 
missionaires envoyés l’année précédente en Allemagne et en 
Hongrie, étaient revenus complétement découragés. Le 
récit des souffrances qu’ils avaient endurées produisit un si 
grand effet que, dés lors, beaucoup de fréres ajoutaient a 
leurs priéres la formule: ‘ Seigneur, préservez nous de 
Vhérésie des Lombards, et de la férocité des Allemands ’.’’ 

I hope I may be excused the personal note if I explain 
that the family name is very old English and not German ; 
just at present one does not wish to be identified with the 
destroyers of Louvain. 


Your obedient servant, 
HamIL_Ton MINCHIN. 


CANCER AND INFECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Shurvells View, Woodcote, Oxon, 
8 July 1914. 

S1r,—The suggestive letter which recently appeared in the 
Saturpay Review from the pen of Mr. Basil Slade, 
F.R.I.B.A., calls for some comment. I have in my posses- 
sion the details of two cases that seem to bear out Mr. 
Slade’s views. The first was concerned with an old farm- 
house which was divided into two cottages and tenanted by 
several families in turn, in five of which cancer occurred 
within twelve years. The cottages are surrounded by trees, 
a number of which are gnarled and with hard, warty 
growths. The second case occurred in the same district in a 
rectory in which eight clergymen, in a succession of ten, 
succumbed to cancer. In neither of these cases could blood 
relationship account for the disease. 

Details as to these cases are being submitted to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cancer, but in the meanwhile the fol- 
lowing points suggested by the doctor who practised in the 
district may be of interest :—1. The trees in the district are 
cankered. 2. Local timber enters largely into the construc- 
tion of the houses. 3. The same applies to some at least of 
the furniture, especially to old wooden bedsteads, which are 
often regarded as “ fixtures’?. 4. Mice abound in these 
buildings. 5. Mice, like human beings, but unlike other 
animals, are subject to cancer. 
get at food; they possibly infect the food, which in turn may 
affect human beings. Research on these lines is in progress, 
but the public may help by offering careful and accurate 
statements of their experiences. ; 

Yours obediently, 

R. H. W. Baker. 


A LONDON MOTTO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Motto for London: ‘“ Righteousness exalteth ”’ 
(Proverbs xiv. 34). 


Yours faithfully, 
A Lonponer. 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
GREEK ART AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 


“Greek and Roman Sculpture.” (Abridged edition of 
“Monuments of Greek and Roman Sculpture ”’.) 
By A. Furtwangler and H. L. Urlichs. Trans- 
lated by Horace Taylor. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Greek Sculpture and Modern Art.” By Sir Charles 
Waldstein. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


REEK art in our modern world has clothed itself 
with an atmosphere of the supernatural. It 
sprang suddenly upon us, full grown like Athena, and 
dominated us, as the deus ex machind comes to domi- 
nate the wills of the human characters at the end of 
Euripides’s plays. We hailed it as divine, and pro- 
ceeded to draw from it all our own art’s inspiration. 
The modern priests of Greek art had merely to present 
it in the most convenient form for the adoration of the 
layman : their task was expository and not critical. 

This seems to us the point of view of Messrs. Furt- 
wangler and Urlichs’s standard work. It is a sort of 
devotional guide-book—a series of first-rate photo- 
graphs of the chief surviving masterpieces in sculpture, 
with a commentary on each, detailing its provenance, 
subject and points of excellence. What strikes us is 
the entire absence of historical treatment. The origins 
cover the first half page; the technique is disposed of 
on page 2; and on page 3 we are reading a description 
of the first plate. The individual commentaries are 
certainly grouped in chapters; but the grouping again 
is exegetical: it follows the divisions of ‘‘ subject- 
matter ’’, not the phases of technique. 

This treatment was desirable as long as we were in 
the stage of traditional faith. But a growing art 
cannot always keep its gaze fixed upon a timeless 
vision. Just when excavation was revealing the finest 
Greek masterpieces of all, modern art was achieving 
its complete independence. 

Sir Charles Waldstein’s two lectures delivered to the 
students of the Royal Academy of London mark the 
point where modern art has actually taken the offensive. 
Sir Charles has a friendly understanding with the arch- 
heretics, and does not even try to detach from them 
their younger disciples. He would only point out that, 
for those who have eyes to see, what is best in this 
modern work has been anticipated in Greek orthodoxy, 
while what is worst in it is a pity. 

The heart of the book lies in the magnificent plates at 
the end of it, which teil Sir Charles’s theme almost 
better than his letterpress by their mere juxtaposition. 
We are not only ‘led to compare Rodin’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady ’’ with Lysippos’s ‘‘ Agias ’’, or his ‘‘ Iron Age ”’ 
with the other’s ‘‘ Apoxyomenos ’’, but we are made 
to realise the difference in spirit that divides the 
** Apoxyomenos ”’ from the ‘‘ Agias ’’, and the ‘‘ Apollo 
of Tenea ’’ (Furtwangler’s first plate) from them both. 
Sir Charles’s two lectures treat the history of the 
Greeks’ technique (which Furtwangler hardly touches), 
and the history of their ‘‘ subject-matter ’’, from the 
truly subjective point of view—not the ‘‘ what ’’ of it, 
but the ‘‘ why ”’. 

Our attitude is thus reversed. We are not now 
asking, ‘‘ What can Greek Art teach us? ’’, but ‘‘ What 
can contemporary artistic movements suggest to us 
about this apparently supernatural manifestation of art 
in Ancient Greece? ’’ It is a commonplace that Art is 
the reaction of men’s souls upon the environment in 
which they have placed themselves. Post-Impression- 
ists, Futurists and Cubists, when asked if there is any 
principle underlying their methods, explain that they 
are discovering the natural technique to express the 
new range of emotions which machinery, industrialism 
and speed have added to human experience. An 
accentuated style of art is the natural accompaniment 
of a strong-featured, domineering environment. 

What was the environment of Greek art? It is the 
one element which the experts have neglected ; perhaps 
it can solve the mystery. The masterpieces have been 
studied with loving care; they have been measured, 
analysed and compared with one another. But they 
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have seldom been compared with their original back- 
ground; for to be studied they have been brought 
across the sea in ships, and huddled together in North 
European museums, like meteorites in a strange world 
or the ‘‘ image fallen from Zeus ’’ which St. Paul fell 
foul of at Ephesus. We have heard a travel-weary 
archeologist sigh: ‘‘ If only all the first-class ‘ sites’ 
—-Olympia, Delphi, Delos, the Acropolis—could be 
dumped down side by side at the White City or some 
other convenient exhibition-ground, one could study the 
material so much more conveniently ’’. If that arche- 
ologist could have had his wish, he would have given 
himself only dead matter to study. All the life and 
meaning of it would have been left behind in Greece. 
When the would-be archeologist sets eyes on Greece 
he forgets at first about Greek art, because the beauty 
of the country absorbs him. There is a beauty of form 
in the limestone mountains that makes his fingers yearn 
to draw them. From the top of some mule-pass he 
suddenly sees the plain spread below him, and the 
ranges of grey hills open one after another beyond it, 
till they end in the clear-cut line of the horizon. And 
the momentary picture never fades from his mind: the 
outline of the mountains against the sky is so individual 
that he can always recall it ; each separate hill has such 
character that he half imagines it alive, like a beast 
watching over the plain, or crouching to spring at the 
opposite hills that face it. If he stands on the citadel 
of Orchomenos and watches the dawn come up behind 
Parnes, he sees the unlit side of Mount Phikion, spread- 


ing out its dark paws in the middle distance to catch the 


traveller from Delphi on his way to hidden Thebes, and 
he understands the myth of CEdipus and the Sphinx. 

And there is a second beauty of pure colour: white 
snow against blue sky, green pine-branches against 
purple sea, and in summer the wonderful scarlet 
oleander blossom straggling over the boulders of the 
dry watercourse. The colours are all clear and bright, 
and there are few of them. They are all well set, 
either contrasted abruptly with one another or thrown 
up on a neutral background of grey rock or dusty olive. 

These pure colours and noble outlines strike the 
traveller’s eye day by day, always expressing the same 
theme, yet never monotonous in the presentment of it, 
because such an individual beauty pervades each 
example. ‘The theme is simplicity, the realisation of 
perfect form with limited materials. And when among 
the mountains he comes across some old city wall or 
lonely temple, he finds that he has come to understand 
the principle of Greek art as well. He hardly feels 
these walls to be the work of man’s hands; the great 
squared blocks that need no mortar to bind them seem 
to have grown naturally out of the frost-riven rocks 
that cover the hill the wall crowns; the columns of the 
temple, each perfectly adjusted drum a native stone of 
the mountain, spring from the surface like strong pine 
stems, or petrified relics of the mightier forests that 
once covered the land. In the stone statues that once 
stood in the temple’s holy of holies, or kept guard over 
its precinct outside, he recognises the living forms 
lurking in the mountain masses, which the native of 
the land learnt to evoke, though it took him long 
generations to discover the spell. The outlines of the 
horizon are mirrored in the confident draughtsmanship 
of the vase painters. The colour which lives still in 
the country helps our imagination to clothe the lifeless 
marble with the warm hues that have faded from it, 
and to recover the splendour of those statues of ivory 
and gold, too precious to escape the destroyer’s hands. 
This ethos of perfection within limits characterises the 
whole of Greek life. The Parthenon shows a nicer 
calculation in its proportions than any other building 
in the world ; but its idea is still the flat beam bridging 
straight pillars: the Italians first merged the pillars’ 
heads into an arch. The city-state gave its members 
a fuller enjoyment of corporate life than any other 
political organism before or since; but its scope was 
limited and its membership narrow—it never learnt to 
embrace the women, or the neighbours in the next 
valley. 

Greece is a hard, masterful country. She has never 


let men do their will with her, but always stamped her 
character upon them and their works. When her 
inhabitants are strong and fresh, she gives them of 
her best. The young Greek nation, when they made 
themselves the best fighters of their age, the best 
merchants, manufacturers, doctors, and metaphysi- 
cians, the best poets and artists, were braced by their 
country, and drew from her the inspiration she had 
been waiting through their long childhood to give 
them, as Theseus, when he reached manhood, drew his 
father’s sword and sandals from under the heavy rock. 
The fruits of this inspiration are still the greatest 
treasures of human history. But when the full-grown 
nation grew too great for its mother, and began to 
feel after wider ideas and other creations, the jealous 
country thwarted them, brought them to ruin, and 
broke their spirit, scattering their new ideas to be 
realised by foreign peoples in gentler lands. 

It would be well, therefore, if the modern specialists 
on Greek art paid more attention to the Greek back- 
ground than they do at present. Meanwhile, for the 
student who wishes on his own account to replace 
Greek sculpture in its native environment, an intimate 
previous acquaintance is essential with the master- 
pieces themselves as isolated phenomena ; and for this 
he will find Messrs. Furtwangler and Urlichs’s ‘‘ Greek 
and Roman Sculpture ’’ an admirable book of reference. 
Sir Charles Waldstein’s book will be wholesome 
reading for those who think that the past is dead and 
has no kinskip with the present, though we doubt 
whether it will curb the waywardness of budding 
artists. 


‘* BRAVE HEROIC MINDS.”’ 


‘Patriotic Poems.” Selected by R. M. Leonard. 
Oxford University Press. 7d. net. 


ATHER more than a hundred years ago Charles 
Dibdin was granted a pension by the Govern- 
ment because it was realised that his songs brought 
willing recruits to the Navy. They were, as we have 
read, of greater and more lasting service than the 
press-gang. His ballads of generous and manly senti- 
ment were a ‘‘ solace to sailors in long voyages, storms, 
and battles ’’, and were quoted more than once to quell 
mutiny and disaffection. |Rouget de Lisle, after a 
night of good cheer at Strasbourg, gave the sorely 
tried army of his young Republic the battle-hymn which 
to-day sets beating the great heart of France. James 
Randall, working in the night, lighted his candle and 
wrote ‘‘ Maryland ’’—‘‘ the Marseillaise of the Con- 
federacy ’’—which was soon to set thousands of feet 
marching and to give new courage to the legions of 
a losing cause. Great indeed is the power of the song. 
Not one of these three men was recognised as a poet. 
Dibdin was an impecunious actor with a sailor brother, 
Rouget de Lisle a soldier, and Randall a journalist ; but 
they have left names which are not to be forgotten 
in the history of the world. Even the queer doggerel 
of “‘ Lillibulero ’’ is not to be neglected in the chronicles 
of song, for it is said to have whistled a king out of 
his three kingdoms. 
The poet who is to move armies in the field can, of 
course, call in the aid of music, but comparatively few 


_of the poets writing in our language have been 


musicians. Tom Moore was a happy exception, and 
so, while we are bored by his Anacreontics and his 
‘‘ Lalla Rookh ’’, there is still romance and delight in 
his Irish Melodies. We do not ask if his verses are 
falsely sweet and if he was a preacher of liberty who 
practised snobbery and flourished under patronage; it 
is enough that we found the other day in some usually 
prosaic daily newspaper a soldier’s letter telling how 
the ‘‘ boys”’ in a trench in France had been singing 
‘* Let Erin Remember ’’ and ‘‘ Tara’s Harp’’. These 
happen to be good song's, but no song is to be despised, 
not even the latest rubbish from the music-halls, when 
it can give men heart in danger. And with those other 
patriotic poems which are not associated in our minds 
with any tune we must often, too, abate the common 
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severity of merely literary judgment. It is a pity that 
‘‘ thundered ’’ and ‘‘ hundred ’’ come so near and yet 
miss making a rhyme; but for thousands who do not 
read the histories of campaigns there is noble instruc- 
tion in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade ’’, 
and for the sake of Balaclava we must keep it at heart. 
We wish we could write a poem to-day with half the 
thrill in it of these lines of the last great Laureate. 

Two or three things might, we feel, have been left 
out of Mr. Leonard’s collection, not because of offences 
against literary laws, but because they offend common 
sense and to-day, at least, move us in the wrong way. 
When, for instance, Tennyson apostrophises Bonaparte 
as ‘“‘ madman ’”’ because he thought of subduing Eng- 
land as well as sundry other parts of the world, we 
must smile a little. Wellington would scarcely have 
carried the war to a successful conclusion had he acted 
on the assumption that the Emperor’s lunacy was any- 
thing less than genius. Our so-called philosophic poets 
have, perhaps, been the least happy in their patriotic 
verse, though Shakespeare, of course, stands in a class 
by himself in the wisdom of his ardour. If we smile 
at Tennyson we can only wonder at Wordsworth when 
he pities France for her want of books and men. To 
spoil an otherwise perfect sequence of sonnets in 
this way was a strange error for an English poet. 
Unpleasant, though less distressing, because coming 
from a smaller man, are the opening lines in Sir Henry 
Yule’s ‘‘ Wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead ’”’ with their sneer 
about ‘fa Frenchman’s brag’’ and their own pom- 
posity. How much more dearly we prize Campbell’s 
‘* Battle of the Baltic ’’, which by honouring the Danes 
makes our own honour the greater? 

It is, of course, too much to ask our patriotic singers 
to preserve an unwavering tone of delicacy in respect 
to foreign foes. Just and terrible anger must have its 
outlet in verse as well as in other ways. If there be 
one among us now with a breath of fire and a tongue 
like a sword, let him scorch and pierce the merciless 
butchers of Aerschot and the wreckers of Louvain. 
Who, after all, can compare with the poets for ‘‘ falling 
into great rages ’’? There are things stirring now to 
rouse a Milton or a Shelley to cry condemnation; but 
it matters not to our literature whether their successor 
comes to-day or next year. The need is not for him 
to hurry to the press with verses of occasions—even 
great occasions—but to raise the fitting monument 
‘*more enduring than brass’’. To-day we must have 
catching words that go with lilting tunes, and the 
country would gladly give gold for a new Dibdin did 
one appear; but a little time must yet pass before 
to-day’s high feelings can be fused with art. There 
has been nothing to prepare us for this sort of thing. 
It is as idle to expect any of our poets to rise im- 
mediately to this great occasion as it would be to send 
the half-million new recruits straight to battle. 

But patriotic poetry does here and there show a 
delicacy as fine as it is wonderful. Swinburne’s 
‘**Qblation ’’ passes commonly as a love poem, and so 
in very truth it is; but it was to his country he éalled 
when he wrote : 

‘* Ask nothing more of me, sweet; 
All I can give you I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet : 
Love that should help you to live 
Song that should spur you to soar ’’. 

Something of that same reticence and tender passion 
is in Mangan’s ‘‘ Dark Eyed Rosaleen ’’, than which 
nothing more sublime has been written in honour of 
Ireland, though from end to end there is no direct word 
to show the careless stranger that the writer has been 
moved beyond the love of women. It is good to find 
these two poems in this little book; but there are two 
or three others whose omission makes matter for 
regret. No collection of the kind is complete without 


Lovelace’s glorious song on ‘‘ Going to the Wars”’, 
and a point might have well been strained to include 
his lines ‘‘ To Althea from Prison ’’, especially since 
Marvell’s inflated ode to Cromwell has been included. 


There is an unstudied grace in some of the Cavalier 
poetry which no other age has given us, and there is 
surely pure gold in Lovelace here : 
** When—like committed linnets—I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be; 
Enlargéd winds that curl the flood 

Know no such liberty ’’. 
Blessings be on the memory of such a man for his 
pure faith and for his simple joyousness which could 
know no defeat. The gloomy informers who would 
spur a nation to action by publishing statistics of 
physical degeneracy have doubtless meant well even 
when crying our shame to all Europe, so we wish them 
no worse fate than an encounter with a few of those 
Englishmen who have lately been crossing the Marne 
and the Oureq and the Petit Morin and the Grand 
Morin. But, for our part, let us recover some of the 
joy of Lovelace. 

We must steer between decent humility and vain- 
glory. The Panglossian theory that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds does not commend 
itself to us; but we like to remember how Robert Burns 
wrote that ‘‘ Never but by British hands maun British 
wrangs be righted’’. Between vain exaltations and 
vainer humiliation the patriot poet must find his way. 
Shakespeare is the great guide, but, for those who find 
him too tremendous to follow, there are a host of 
others. Besides those we have mentioned there are 
Drayton and Wolfe and Browning, from different ages 
and in different keys, all to be found in this book, 
Whittier, proud to be of our blood in celebrating Luck- 
now, and Cowper, to be remembered both for his love 
of the English countryside and his. ‘‘ Toll for the 
Brave’. Somethimg by William Browne of Tavistock 
might have been included, too, for he loved the land 
though he knew only Devon, and his overwhelming 
pride in it is lovable, never offensive, for he posed as 
no philosopher. Macaulay is here with his ‘‘ Armada ”’ 
and the exquisite epitaph on a Jacobite, and there are = 
one or two of Mr. Newbolt’s stitring pieces, but we 
miss the boisterous drama of Dryden’s ‘‘ Amboyna ”’. 
Last, but far from least, are such ballads as ‘‘ The 
Brave Lord Willoughby ’’—stout-hearted verses for all 
time from unknown pens. But how little names and 
dates seem to matter when we are at war again: 
“Lord Willoughby ”’ rings true to-day. It is all apt 
matter for present reading, and particularly the 
verse about the pensions. 


ABOUT GERMANY. 


“ Pan-Germanism.” By Roland G. Usher. Constable. 
2s. net. 

“ Germany's Swelled Head.” By Emil Reich. Melrose. 
1s. net. 


“Imperial Germany.” By Prince von Bilow. Cassell. 
2s. net. 


ERE are three more books this week reissued 

for readers absorbed in war and policy. Dr. 
Usher’s book is particularly interesting as it gives us 
an American view of Germany in Europe. Dr. Usher 
is among the successful prophets who, in advance of 
history, judged correctly concerning the trend of Ger- 
man thought and intention. His book is measured and 
wise in tone, gives a clear and correct history of the 
foreign policy of Europe for the last twenty years, 
and shows a thorough realisation a year before the 
event of an imminent struggle between Germany and 
civilised Europe. The chapter in which the part of 
the United States is discussed emphasises the need of 
America to live according to the British international 


ideal. Pan-Germanism in Dr. Usher’s pages threatens 
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the New as well: as the Old World, and the present 
cordial feeling between America and ourselves is 
plainly foretold as a necessary result of Germany’s 
challenge to the world. Dr. Usher even sees in the 
Panama Canal a direct result of the Pan-German 
menace. It has a political purpose in the world— 
namely, to enable Great Britain and Europe to come 
safely at their Eastern trade in the event of Germany 
threatening the English route through the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Emil Reich’s little book on Germany was useful in 
its day. King Edward commended it to a distinguished 
English soldier as containing much that should be 
realised and known in this country. Reich really knew 
about German ideas and German feeling. They were 
not among the many subjects on which he wrote too 
easily and without authority. Though there is in this 
book a levity of style which is not now in tune with 
the time, there is also much that is sound and even 
brilliant. We may especially welcome a page in this 
little book which contains a warning to Europe, uttered 
seven years ago, but operative still, not to trust to the 
disruptive force of German Socialism. German Social- 
ism, Reich warned his hearers, would not keep Germany 
al peace or seriously weaken Germany in war. 
Socialism in Germany is not a political force: it is a 
maneeuvre, an abstract doctrine—to be discontinued as 
a manoeuvre and put away as a doctrine when reality 
bids. Now that we are fighting the united nation of 
Germany-—as most certainly we are—we know how 
true are these remarks of Emil Reich. 

Prince Biilow’s ‘‘ Imperial Germany ”’ was first pub- 
lished in England barely a year ago. Certainly it left 
littke doubt that Germany would strike when she was 
ready. It opens with a quotation from Treitschke, 
and proceeds to a frank and cynical discussion of the 
world policy of Germany. One of the first passages 
that strike the reader in this book is a passage wherein 
Prinee Bilow discusses the relations of Germany and 
England during the Boer War. He recalls that here 
““there seemed to be an opportunity of dealing the 
secret opponent of our international policy a shrewd 
blow’’. Prince Bilow goes on to show why that 
shrewd blow was. not. dealt. It would not have been 
so safe and easy an enterprise as superficially it 
seemed. He points out how, if Germany had moved 
against England at that time, France would at once 
have forgotten Fashoda in the memory of Sedan, and 
would have rallied Europe to England’s side, or, at 
any rate, to an armed neutrality. Germany could not 
yet risk a single-handed fight with England. ‘‘ Our 
navy was not strong enough for us forcibly to achieve 
a sufficient sea power in the teeth of English interests.’’ 
Not a word of sentiment intrudes into this discussion. 
The time was not ripe. The calculating machine had 
not yet worked out the problem in favour of Germany. 

Let us, however, generously admit that in the pages 
of Prince Bilow there is little of that abuse and 
ignorance of England upon which the German public 
has lately been fully fed by its authors. England is 
charged with a ‘‘ sound and justifiable egoism ’’, which 
Prince Bilow is compelled by his own doctrines to 
respect and admire. England is an enemy because her 
interests stand in the way. There is none of the 
violent malice in this book that marks the work of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi. 


THE FOUR C’S OF SOLDIERING. 


“ Quick Training for War.” By Lieut.-General Baden- 
Powell. Jenkins. 1s. net. 


HE ethics of squad drill have not, so far as we 
know, been the subject of any grave enquiry. 

The recruit who learns to keep step with drum and 
pace stick on the parade ground is blind to much 
that underlies this way of discipline. The instructor, 
matchless in dictation, thundering in his perpetual im- 
perative, trades unstintingly in the accepted forms. 


He takes his stand upon the book. It contains all that 
a soldier needs to know; departure from this canon 
is no more to be tolerated than a bowed back or a 
dull button. But the drill-sergeant who shapes our 
raw material scarcely apprizes the importance—much 
less the extent—of the foundations that are being laid. 
He, too, is blind to the possibilities. Yet the growth 
of the spirit, the attainment of those moral qualities 
for whose lack neither skill nor strength nor good 
address can atone, is clearly his business. We may 
search in vain for the secret that underlies these exer- 
cises in our Training Manuals and Field Service Regu- 
lations. Lord Westbury, when asked to define the 
duties of an archdeacon, replied that ‘‘ upon investiga- 
tion he found them to consist in the performance of 
archidiaconal functions ’’’. We may expect no better 
answer if we seek to enquire for an inner meaning 
into the pages of those books that are propagated by 
the Army Council. They profess that the “sole 
object of military training is to prepare our forces for 
war ’’: they hint that there are moral attributes which 
can be best acquired in the barrack square, and that 
the well-worn evolutions and tedious discipline hold 
the secret of success in battle. But the theme is not 
the business in hand of those who, made our drill 
books. They are concerned with realities and not 
with questions of psychology. 

In the small volume that Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
has dedicated to the young officers. and men who have 
come forward in their country’s defence they may 
learn something of the purpose hidden between the 
covers of the military text-books. It is in no way a 
substitute for these. But it does show that the whole 


| dull business of the barrack square is a means to a 


mighty end. There is a great deal going on that 
cannot show in print. Character is at the forge. 
Confidence which begets obedience is in the making. 
‘* While exercising your squad you should get to know 
not merely the name, but the character and the alert- 
ness of mind and capabilities of each one of your men. 
In the meantime each one of these, unconsciously it 
may be, is also sizing you up. His life is possibly 
going to be in your hands. When that time comes 
he is going to behave towards you as he knows you, 
and you ought to be inculcating that confidence in you 
which will bind your men to stick to you in a tight 
place.”’ 

Courage, Common-sense, Cunning, Cheerfulness : 
these are the four C’s of soldiering. Without them 
we cannot hope to become good fighting men. Of 
all these attributes Sir Robert Baden-Powell is well 
qualified to speak, but he has won an especial recog- 
nition as an apostle of common-sense. The book is 
well packed with practical suggestions. ‘* The 
application of common-sense to the situation ’’ is the 
key-note to success. Whether in drill or manceuvre, 
or field engineering—in camp or in action—this must 
be the infallible director. Precedent and drill-book 
principles are but the servants to the judgment of a 
wise commander: it was a shrewd conceit of that 
general in Africa who would ‘“‘ put off rounding up 
the enemy till after luncheon’’. Some advice is given 
which will be already familiar to those who have read 
the author’s ‘‘ Aids to Seouting’’. This is not the 
place to dilate upon the service which that book, and 
the movement for which it speaks, has rendered to the 
State. But it may not be unreasonable to believe that 
this school of discipline may become the factory of 
good soldiers no less than of good citizens. They will 
already have learned much that the soldier has to 
know; not least they will have learned the inestimable 
value of common-sense. We are manufacturing an 
army. Our ways are not the ways of fifty or even of 
twenty years ago. Our young recruits are no longer 
forcibly fed with the meat of colourless instruction. 
The development of intelligence is the first aim of our 
military training. The old implicit faith in the letter 
of the book and the drill, that crushed initiative and 
killed individuality, has passed as surely as the iron 
discipline of the lash and the provost-marshal. Modern 
training tends to give the lie to Napoleon’s word that 
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‘‘ the man is everything, the men are nothing’*. But 
there is greater need than ever at this hour that the 
men who have come out to fight shail be fashioned in 
the better way. In ‘* Quick ‘Iraining for War” they 
will have a manual of great good sense. 


WAR AND SEA POWER. 


“Naval Warfare.” By J. R. Thursfield. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. net 


N spite of, or perhaps because of, the national tradi- 
tion of confidence in the Navy, the average 
Englishman is in a state of ignorance concerning even 
the elementary principles of naval warfare. The events 
of the last few weeks have shown that an astonishing 
number of persons can talk as experts on military 
matters. Maybe they display more ingenuity than 
knowledge, but the fact remains that they are careful 
to confine their comments to the war on land. The 
sea has been tacitly accepted as a mystery. Those few 
who can speak with authority receive respectful atten- 
tion, but many, we fancy, find their words difficult to 
understand. Mr. Thursfield’s little book will do a good 
deal to enlighten a landsman’s ignorance. The author 
tells us in plain language what is meant by certain 
phrases which have been familiar as phrases only, and 
he has in addition thrown some light on the problem 
of the functions which a Navy may be expected to 
perform in time of war. 

Such expressions as ‘‘the command of the sea’”’ 
and ‘‘ a fleet in being ”’ are often accepted without any 
proper understanding of their precise significance. 
Long ago, as Admiral Colomb pointed out in a now 
classic work, England claimed a kind of civil empire of 
the ocean, insisting that every foreign vessel should 
“veil her bonnet’’—that is, lower her topsails—at 
sight of a British man-of-war. This somewhat arro- 
gant assumption of sovereignty belongs, of course, 
entirely to the past. The sea, except for certain waters 
round the coasts, is, in time of peace, a common high- 
way where all nations may meet on equal terms, and 
it is therefore incorrect to say that we, or any other 
nation, command the sea in normal circumstances. 
All that can be properly said is that a State can be in 
a position to take command should war be proclaimed. 
The distinction is not as pedantic as it may seem at 
first sight, and it leads naturally to consideration of 
that other familiar phrase, ‘‘ a fleet in being’’’. 

Mr. Thursfieid insists rightly and strongly that it is 
absurd for a belligerent to claim command of the sea 
whilst the enemy possesses a fleet in being—that is to 
say, ships at large whose commanders and crews are 
animated by the fighting spirit. It would, perhaps, 
have been better had the author explained more 
explicitly the possibility of temporary and _ local 
command, examples of which we have lately seen in 
the transport of the French colonial army to Europe 
and of the British Expeditionary Force to France; but 
he gives a timely warning against cocksureness. The 
animus pugnandi, to which Mr. Thursfield refers so 
often, is clearly the crux of the question. Absent from 
the Russians in the Crimean War, it enabled France 
and England to ship their. armies to the scene of hos- 
tilities without even taking the common precaution of 
marking the enemy’s fleet. Present with the Spaniards 
in the Cuban War, it forced the United States to vigi- 
lance and delay. In these two cases the Russian naval 
strength was considerably superior to that of Spain; 
yet Spain, resolute though forlorn, did actually possess 
the ‘‘ fleet in being ’’ which Russia lacked. 

Torrington’s famous phrase is often misunderstood. 
The mere preservation of ships by avoidance of action 
with a superior force is not a meritorious feat, unless 
those ships are living to fight another day. The 
escape of the ‘‘ Goeben ”’ and the ‘‘ Breslau ”’ can only 
reflect credit on their commanders, or those responsible 
for their orders, if we assume that Turkey is presently 
to become a belligerent; but, on the other hand, the 
inactivity of the German Fleet in the North Sea may 
be dictated by the wisest reasons. Were it, for 


instance, to be broken or very seriously crippled, a 
Russian descent on the German coast, accompanied by 
the landing of an invading army, would at once enter 
the sphere of practical possibilities. To assume that 
we possess a command of the sea because that com- 
mand has not yet been challenged is to nurse a vain 
notion. When Napoleon sent his army to Egypt, 
without having first tried conclusions with his enemy’s 
navy, he was simply courting disaster. We could not 
have sent a single regiment abroad now without infinite 
risk had we not been landing our men in a friendly 
country where, in case of extremity, they could be fed 
and supplied. Germany still possesses a “‘ fleet in 
being ’’, and a fleet in being and a hostile command of 
the sea are, as Mr. Thursfield says, mutually exclusive 
terms. Too much stress cannot be laid on this point; 
its comprehension is the beginning of all naval wisdom. 
No ships are to be neglected or despised as long as the 
animus pugnandi is part of their armament. 

Mastery at sea, Bacon wrote, is an abridgment of 
monarchy; but Mr. Thursfield can quote instances 
which show that wars cannot as a rule be decided by 
naval superiority alone. In 1870 the ships of France 
could go where they pleased to harry German com- 
merce, yet their mastery was of no practical benefit to 
the State; four years previously the victory of Lissa 
had proved but a barren triumph to the Austrians. 
We, as an island people, may still think that these 
cases do not touch us. Truly, since our frontiers are 
the sea, it is difficult to imagine how we could be 
subdued by any foreign Power which had not first and 
most signally defeated our Navy; but it is very easy 
to picture a war in which, after an immense expenditure 
of life and treasure, we could achieve nothing better 
than a stalemate. As partners in an alliance we may 
well be proud of our magnificent little army, but we 
need to remember that it is but a small though ex- 
tremely effective portion of a gigantic host. If we read 
Mr. Thursfield’s book aright, its chief lesson is of the 
mutual dependence of Army and Navy on one another ; 
of the simultaneous play of sword and shield in war 
when the one and only object of each belligerent is to 
bend the other’s will. 


TOOLS OF LEARNING. 


“Greek History for Schools.” By C.D, Edmonds. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net. 
KNOWLEDGE of the outlines of Greek history 
is essential to a school’s classical side, even if 
it is only regarded as an adjunct to the study of the 
Greek language. Grammar and laborious translations 
must take up a good deal of the average boy’s time, 
but an interest will be thrown into his work when he 
is made to see that he is dealing with something more 
than empty words and combinations of words. Mr. 
Edmonds has done much to create a picture of the life 
of Greece in the classic ages, and his book, moreover, 
is well and profusely illustrated. The limits of space 
and the need of unity have been his chief difficulties, 
and in consequence there has been a rigorous pruning 
of inessentials. Devoting chapters to such subjects as 
colonisation and government by tyrants, he has not 
always followed a strictly chronological plan, but has 
chosen rather to attract a student’s attention to certain 
central facts around which the several Hellenic States 
developed. Although his book is considerably more 
than an ‘elementary ’’ history, its use need not be 
confined to any one of the more advanced forms. 
Selections from it at least, particularly the chapters on 
the Homeric age and the social life of Athens, might 
with advantage be read by those who are still wrestling 
with the declensions of nouns and the conjugations of 
regular verbs. The various suggestions for questions, 
which occur at convenient intervals, though they are 
not to be regarded as exhaustive, will serve to remind 
a reader that reading and studying are often two 
different things. The maps in the book are of the 
right sort; they give the places mentioned in the text 
and exclude those of which no mention is made. 
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“The Shorter Zneid.” By H. H. Hardy. Bell and Sons. 
2s. 6d. 

At first glance an abridgment of one of the world’s 
greatest epic poems must seem a sacrilege. Mr. 
Hardy has reduced the Afneid to about half its 
size, and it might be hard to forgive his daring were 
we not made to realise the end he had in view. All 
schoolmasters are constantly being forced to remember 
that art is long and time short. Very many of their 
pupils can be put through no more than a few books 
of Virgil; others, even, can scarcely approach Virgil at 
all until a good deal of other and far less entertaining 
reading has been done. This abridged edition, as 
showing the Afneid to be a poem with ‘‘ one uniform 
plan and purpose ’’, does certainly possess advantages 
over any volume of selections. The omission of many 
difficult passages will make its use possible in junior 
forms, and the notes are both clear and suggestive. 
In the end we incline to think that Mr. Hardy is justi- 
fied in what he has done, though we regret his decision 
to leave out so much of the beautiful passage in the 
sixth book, where the future heroes of Rome pass 
before Afneas. No excuse, we feel, will avail him 
there. 


“Modern French Grammar.” By M. Deshumbert and 
M. Ceppi. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

This grammar has_ several original features 
which should secure it a wide use. For the sake 
of convenience, rules and examples are printed 
on separate pages, facing each other, and a point of 
great importance is that all examples are in genuinely 
colloquial French. The old and cramping division 
between accidence and syntax has been broken down. 
Rules intended for beginners are printed in bold type, 
those for use of middle forms in ordinary type, and 
those for seniors in smaller type. This, we think, is 


the best feature in an excellent book, and renders its | 


use possible through many years of study. A 
grammar, after all, should be primarily a work of 
reference, and with a work of reference familiarity 
counts for much. Nothing sets back a pupil’s work 
more distressingly than a succession of new books in 
which he has to find his way. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


* Whistler’s Pastels, and other Modern Profiles.’’ By A. E. Gallatin. 
“The Portraits'and Caricatures of James McNeill Whistler.”” By 
A. E. Gallatin. John Lane. 10s. 6d. net each, 


The first of these little companion books seems to be a rehash 


of short articles from an American art magazine or of exhibition | 


catalogue introductions. Mr. Gallatin appears as a professional 
enthusiast ready at the word to write up anything. His favourite 
criticism is “ immensely clever”, and he has a way of leading 
up to quotations whose chief merit is obviousness. For example, 
““As James Huneker expresses it in his ‘Promenades of an 
Impressionist ’, that stimulating conglomeration of art criticism, 
he (Zorn) is, ‘in a word, a man of robust, normal vision, a realist 
and an artist’”. The examples of Whistler herein illustrated 
are trivial. Indeed the only plates that seem to us really 
interesting are two after Winslow Hom>r. 

The second book is a catalogue raisonné of Whistler portraits 
and caricatures; those by Whistler himself and those of him 
done by other artists. Twenty are reproduced out of two 
hundred and two. This sort of catalogue ought to be made for 
reference purposes, and Mr. Gallatin seems to have done his 
work with considerable thoroughness. In most cases he gives 
an adequately identifying description and pays especial attention 
to recording books and magazines in which portraits have been 
reproduced. 


“Break!’? By a Naval Officer. Dawson. 1s. net. 

This is one of the little books from the “ Fleet ”’, at 11 Henrietta 
Street. It is for the lay reader, so we should perhaps explain 
that “‘ Break!” is the happy signal of work done. The ship 
breaks her pennon at the end of a manceuvre; and the first 
ship to “ break” is “first ship”. First ship implies a smart and 
skilful crew, proudly successful of good work. This little book 
gives in a series of sketches a lively and simple account of 
various manceuvres and operations. It gives the reader glimpses 
into the ordinary life of the seaman, into the secret of his deft- 
ness, self-reliance, and discipline. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fiction. 

The Rise and Glory of the Westell-Browns (B. Paul Neuman) ; 
A Silent Witness (R. Austin Freeman). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. each. 

Apes Faces (Marion Fox). Lane. 6s. 

Bellamy (Elinor Mordaunt). Methuen. 6s. 

The Happy Recruit (W. Pett Ridge). Methuen. 6s. 

The Pride of Eve (Warwick Deeping). Cassell. 6s. 

Wonderful Woman (Dion Clayton Calthrop); King Jack (Keighley 
Snowden). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Garden of Love (E. Hamilton Moore). Macdonald. 6s. 


History. 


The Story of Bethlehem Hospital (E. G. O’Donoghue). T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Imperial Germany (Prince Bernard von Biilow). Cassell. 2s. net. 

The War Book of Facts. Shaw. 2s. net. 

The Pocket Guide to the West Indies (Algernon E. Aspinall). Duck- 

worth. 5s. net. 
ScrENCE. 

The Deposits of the Useful Minerals and Rocks: their Origin, Form 
and Contents (Prof. Dr. F. Beyschlag, Proj. J. H. L. Vogt 
and Prof. Dr. P. Krusch. Translated by 8S. J. Truscott). Vol. i, 
Macmillan. 18s. net. 

Ontology, or the Theory of Being (P. Coffey, Ph.D.). Longman 
and Co. 10s. 64. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The New Life in China (E. W. Wallace). United Council for Mis- 
sionary Education. 1s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A War Cookery Book for the Sick and Wounded (Mrs. Edwards and 
Miss May Little). 6d.; A B C Guide to the Great War 
(Edmund B. D’Auvergne), 1s.; The Siege of Liége (Paul 
Hamelius). 1s. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 


Battle of Dorking (G. H. Powell). Grant Richards. 6d. 

Growing Bulbs (Maurice Fuld). New York: Knight and Struck. $1. 

Guns and Projectiles (R. Verner). Gieves. 

Politica! and Literary Essays: Second Series (The Earl of Cromer). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Why We are at War: Great Britain’s Case (By the members of 
the Oxford Faculty of Modern History). The Clarendon Press, 
2s. net. 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


*‘would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
** periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


| 
| | 
— 
| 
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A PROFITABLE 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Peath, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Anaual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cater Orricz : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets 1 


COUNTY + Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
4 LOMBARD — 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING's COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
‘or Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of the 
subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are given. 

CULTY of ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 

training college, studies. 

FACULTY of L 

FACULTY of SCIENCE. —(a) Natural science division ; (b) medical science 
division ; (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

ACULTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, mechanical, and elestrical 


+ For fall jimeatin apply to the Secretary, King's College, Strand, 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601. 


GLAISHSR’S NEW CATALOGUE 
No. 407 contains 
MANY BOOKS ON EUROPE 
and other interesting Volumes 


Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Post Free on application. 


265 High H lolborn, LONDON. 


All Books are in new condition as when originally published. No second-hand books kept. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE Ean BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
stimates, and all information free Ties of charge. Replies received. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :— 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 
wment with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Claims Paid oe 9,450,000 


wR ay ‘has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I1.A., 
Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - £100,6600,000 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 

ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQuaRE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW age: 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. @ £s 
One Year eee vee 1 8 2 see eee I ro 4 
Half Year... ooo OFF 2 
Quarter Year oo F OF 7 


Checues and Money Orders should be crossed and made p 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King 'in 
Cosent Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in ‘ory . 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to 
informed immediately. 


OFFICES. 


WO excellent rooms TO LET, 18 X 17 and 

15 X 11; airy, light and exceptionally convenient. 
Covent Garden district—Write, H. C. BORRETT, 
35 Elborough Street, Southfields, London, S.W. 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN. 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, 
aa: and places of interest, including KN@LE MOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and Refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor G. MARSHALT.. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 

ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 

Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 


Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams: “ Crest, Crowborough.” ’Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. 
A First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. Gascoicne, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 


&é BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much strenger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 


The: Story of Bethlehem 
Hospital from its Founda- 
tion in 1247. 


By the Rev. E. G. O°7’DONOGHUE, Chaplain. 
With more than 100 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 

This is the first complete history of the institution, and all its 


archives as far as 1850 have been placed at the disposal of the 
author. 


A Theory of Civilisation. 


By SHOLTO 0.G. DOUGLAS. Cloth, 5s. net. 


This book is a study of the rise and fall of the great civilisat ons 
of the world, and an attempt to show the connection of their progress 
and decline with the growth and decay of religious beliefs, 


SELECTED LIST OF NOVELS. 
1. SYLVIA SAXON. 


By Ellen Melicent Cobden. 
* Sylvia herself is a character that lives, and her mother, 


Rachel, almost 
eclipses her in this same, quality of tragic vitality. A powerful disturbing 
and highly original story.""—Puach. 


2. HARDWARE. 
By Kineton Parkes. Second Impression. 6s. 


“A fascinating story of modern Birmingham. A novel that it is difficult 
not to when it is once begun."—The Globe. 


3. THE SWINDLER, Etc. 


By Ethel M. Dell. Third Impression. 6s. 
“* If I begin a story by Miss Dell I want to finish it.""—New Statesman. 
“The book is highly and wholesomely entertaining.""—Liverpool Post. 


4. THE ROCKS OF VALPRE. 


By Ethel M. Dell. Sixth Impression. 6s. 
“An enthralling oe. the characters of which are drawn in the 
ravens manner Miss Dell’s ‘Way of an Eagle.'"—Review of 
eviews 


5. HOME. (First Novel Library). 


By George Agnew Chamberlain. Second Impression. 6s. 


“ There is not a dull page to spoil the vivid narrative, or to draw attention 
from the relation of struggles, successes and failures.'"—Daily Telegraph. 


6. MONSIGNOR VILLAROSA. 


By the Duke Litta. 6s. 


“The character of Monsignor Villarosa is a powerful creation, and would 
confer distinction upen any book in which it figured.'’'"—Daily Telegraph. 


_7. THE BAIL JUMPER. 


By Robert J. C. Stead. 6s. 


“It is a good book. The story makes you read it with real interest, and 
wonder what the end will be.""—The Observer. 


8. THE FRUITFUL VINE. 


By Robert Hitchens. Cheap Edition. 


“The best book Mr. Hitchens has written. Nothing he has yet done 
touches this ; and a goo! deal of what he has done is miles away from it.’’— 
Country Life. 


Second Impression. 6s. 


2s. net. 


The War 
Trade. 


The British manufacturer considering the question of 
entering the South American market, or expanding 
his present trade, can secure valuable information in 
the volumes of the “South American Series,” pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

These books are the work of men who have made a 
special study of the country for the purpose of giving 
business men reliable information. 

It is generally recognised that South America offers 
exceptional opportunities for British enterprise. 
A careful consideration of local conditions is abso- 
lutely essential for success. 


The South American Series 


Each volume contains one or more Maps and many 
illustrations. Bound in cloth, price 10/6 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


1. CHILE. 

By G. F. Scott Elliott, F.R.G.S. Third Impression. 
2. PERU. 

By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. Second Impression. 
3. MEXICO. 


By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. Second Impression. 


. ARGENTINA. 


By W. A. Hirst. Third Impression. 


BRAZIL. 


4 

5 
By-Pierre Denis. 

6. Uruguay. 
By W. H. Koebel. 

7. GUIANA: BRITISH, FRENCH, 
AND DUTCH. 


By James Rodway. 


8. VENEZUELA. 


By Leonard V. Dalton, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


9. LATIN AMERICA: ITS RISE AND 
PROGRESS. 


By F. Garcia Calderon. With a Preface by Raymond 
Poincaré, President of France. Second Impression. 


10. COLUMBI?*. 


By Phanor J. Eder, A.B., LL.B. 


11. ECUADOR. 


By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 


12. BOLIVIA. 


By Paul Walle. 


“Mer. Unwin is doing good service to commercial men and investors by 
the production of his ‘South American Series.’ ''"—Saturday Review. 


‘Those who wish to gain some idea of the march of progress in these 
countries cannot do better than study the admirable ‘South American 
Series.’ ’"’—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


Second Impression. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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NOW _READY. 


Uppingham School Roll 


1824-1913 


FOURTH ISSUE—REVISED. 
With lists of Trustees, Headmasters, Ushers, Assistant 
Masters, Old Boys, Entrance Scholars, Captains of 
School, leaving Exhibitioners, Cricket Elevens, Football 
Fifteens, etc,, and Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 498 pages. 8/6 net. 
(Post free in U.K., 8/10; Abroad, 9/3.) 


“ Helps to make and preserve the living traditions, without 
which a school is a poor place.”—DAILY NEWS. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, Limited 
12, 13 and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographers to H.W. The King. 


| THE BOOK tue serr. 
MONTHLY 


Chief Gentents inclade— 
A UBNDON LETTER. 
| “Whogghts on the War and the Autumn Publishing Season, 


By James Milne. 
BOOKS WE ENVY. 
Works Other People Would Have Liked to Write, 
By Thomas Burke. 


KEATS’ GEORGIANA. 
A Sheaf of Old Memories Touching the New Letters. 
By Eva Madden, 
THE AUSTRALIAN SOUL. 
Three Authors Who Have Found It in Their Writings. 
By Vance Palmer. 


BRANDES IN AMERICA. 
An Interview With the Great Danish Critic. 
By Albert Mordell. j 


Booksellers, or Specimen Copy post free 6d. Annual 62.64. 
CASSELL & CO. LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC. 


| 
INCE it last c hands what a 
good, reliable little evening paper 
“The Globe” has become! Under 


its recent ownership it grew so rabid, and 
at the same time lost so much of the old 
literary flavour which gave it a distinction 
all its own, that it became to us quite 
unreadable. When, therefore, the war 
clouds grew thunderous it was the last 
paper we thought of buying. But soon the 
hour came, and the mood which made one 
say, ‘Give me the latest,” and in answer 
to that request we several times became 
possessed of a “Globe.” Its tone was so 
non-sensational ; it neither yelled nor 
foamed at the mouth, and was so quiet and 
restrained that all prejudices vanished, and 
now we say, “Give me ‘ The Globe,’ please.” 
Its politics? Well, really we could not tell 
you what its politics are now! Are 
there any politics beyond “Shoulder to 
shoulder ; stand fast all in defence of our 
liberty and civilisation” ?—Investor’ Review. 


Globe 


FOR RELIABLE WAR NEWS 


| Modern World. asym. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays. 


Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
CROMER, O.M.,G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Contains papers on ‘‘ Imperial Germany,” The 
Home Policy of Germany,"’ ‘‘ The Old Prussian 
Army,'’ and other material of varied interest. 


The Meaning of the War for 
Labour—Freedom—Country. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. Sewed 1d. 


Modern Germany and the 


WVice-Chanesiiar of the University of Leeds. 8vo. 
Sewed 2d. 


Sea Insurance according to 
British Statute. sy 


GOW, M.A., Ph-D., Author of “ Marine Insurance.” 
8vo. 14s. net. 


VOL. IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of En 
land. Illustrated Editicn. 


Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustra- 
tions, including 44 in Colour, and Photogravure 
Portrait, In 6 vols. (Published Quarterly.) Super- 
Royal 8vo. Vols, I.—IV. 10s. 6d. net each | 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Daicy News.—™ This is.a great edition of a great book. We do not 
know of any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.”" 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants to 
America. psy sTEPHEN GRAHAM. 


Author of ‘* With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.”’ 


With 32 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. — 


*,* Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List post free 
application. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


“The Flaw in our Armour” 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Price 1s. net. 1/3 post. 
“This small work should, we think, be printed in staring, 
plain, and very black type, and posted on the walls of every 
public building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read.’’— ACADEMY. 


H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London, and all Railway Bookstalls. 


Exsgcurors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
RE, PICTURES, MIntaTURES, CHINA, 
Comms, Booxs, Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of ond Sales on 
Qwners’ premises parts o' are as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy ey 
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WHY 


TAKE 


RISK 


when an assured income at very liberal 
rates can be secured from a first-class 


BRITISH COMPANY 


by purchasing an Annuity with 


The Legal General 


Life Assurance Society 
Head Office: 10 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


A STRONG PROPRIETARY OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836 AND VALUING AT 24%. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000 fully subscribed, with 
£160,000 paid up and £840,000 uncalled. 


Assets exceed £10,000,000 


The Society pays the Government Stamp Duty, 
and the Annuities can be paid in Half-yearly 
or Quarterly Instalments without extra charge. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surrn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Weesrer Pace. at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden. in the Parish ef St. Pant, in the County of London.—Saturdav, 19 September 1914. 
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